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THE. FISH PONDS OF 
THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


BY JOHN N. COBB 


Old fish pond at Waikiki, Oahu. 


F all our new possessions, the 
Hawaiian Islands are _ the 
most interesting from a fisherv 
standpoint. Some of the most pe- 
culiar methods of fishing are fol- 
lowed by the natives of these 
islands, while the laws relating to 


private and public fishing rights are 
unique in many respects. But the 
objects of greatest interest are the 
ancient fish ponds, which are found 
scattered along or near the shores 
of the islands. 

The time of the building of most 
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Inner gate opening into interior fish pond at Watkiki, Oahu. 
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Sluiceway leading into interior fish pond at Waikiki, Oahu. 
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The Fish Ponds of the Hawaiian Islands. 


of these goes back into the age of 
fable, the natives, for instance, at- 
tributing the construction of one of 
the most ancient, the deep-water fish 
pond at the Huleia river, on Kauai, 
to the Menehunes, a fabled race of 
dwarfs, distinguished for cunning 
industry and mechanical and engi- 
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built about 250 years ago, and that 
the natives formed a line from the 
shore to the mountain and passed 
the lava rock from hand to hand till 
it reached the beach, where the 
building was going on, without once 
touching the ground in transit. As 
the distance is considerably over a 


Section of wall of sea pond, at Warkiki, Oahu, showing entrance. 


neering skill and intelligence. As 
they were originally owned by the 
kings and chiefs, it is very probable 
that most of them were built by the 
forced labor of the common people. 
There is a tradition amongst the 
natives that Loko Wekolo (Wekolo 
Pond) on Pearl Harbor, Oahu, was 


mile, this speaks well for the den- 
sity of the population at that time. 
ihe ponds are found principally 
in the bays indenting the shores of 
the islands, the common method of 
construction having been to buiid 
a wall of lava rock across the nar- 
rowest part of the entrance to a 
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Banana plantation trenches in which fish are kept. 


Chinese fish peddler. 
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The Fish Ponds of the Hawaiian Islands. 


small bay or bight of land, and use 
the enclosed space for the _ pond. 
They were also built on the seashore 
itself, the wall in this case being run 
out from two points on the shore 
some distance apart in the shape 
of a half circle. Most of the fish 
ponds on the island of Molokai 
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out of an old volcanic crater, with 
an Opening toward the sea, across 
which a wall has been-built. A gate 
has been placed in the center of 
this wall, by means of which water 
can be let in or out, according as the 
tide is flowing or ebbing. 

In the sea ponds the walls are 


Net frequently used by fishermen in taking fish from ponds. 


were built in this way. A few were 
also built somewhat interior, and 
these are filled by the fresh water 
streams from the mountains or by 
tidal water from the sea, carried to 
them by means of ditches. Most of 
the latter are on Oahu, in the vicin- 
ity of Honolulu. The Nomilo fish 
pond at Lawai, on Kauai, is formed 


about five feet in diameter, and are 
built somewhat loosely, so that the 
water can percolate freely. The in- 
terior ponds have dirt sides gener- 
ally, although a few have rock walls 
covered with dirt, while others have 
rock walls backed with dirt. The 
sea ponds generally have _ sluice 
gates, which can be raised or low- 
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ered, or else which open and close 
like a door. In the interior ponds 
there are generally two gates, with 
a space about eight feet square be- 
tween them. Each gate has a small 
door, which usually slides up or 
down. When the tide is coming in 
both doors are opened and the fish 
are allowed to go in freely. When 
the tide turns the doors are closed.. 
Should the owner wish to remove 


gate to a distance of about ten feet 
into the pond. As the fish congre- 
gate in this runway when the tide 
is going out it is easy to dip out 
the supply needed for market. 
Seines and gill nets are also swept 
around the inside of the ponds at 
times in taking fish from them, ani 
as they are quite shallow this is done 
very easily. 

The sea ponds usually contain 


Grass hut used by pond fishermen. 


any of the fish, he opens the inner 
gate when the tide is ebbing, and 
the fish rush into the narrow space 
between the gates, from which they 
are easily dipped out by means of 
hand dip nets. 

In the sea ponds the gate is 
opened when the tide is coming in 
and when it turns the gate is closed. 
There is usually a small runway oi 
loosely piled stones built from the 


only the amaama, or mullet, and the 
awa. In the fresh and brackish 
water ponds, goldfish, chinafish, 
oopu, opai or shrimp, carp, ahole- 
hole and okuhekuhe are kept. Prac- 
tically no attempt at fish culture 1s 
made with these ponds. Besides the 
fish which come in through the open 
gates, the owner usually has men 
engaged at certain seasons of the 
vear in catching young amaama and 
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awa in the open sea and bays, and 
transporting them alive to the fish 
ponds. They are kept in the ponds 
until they attain a marketable size, 
and longer, frequently, if the prices 
quoted in the markets are unsatis- 
factory. They cost nothing to keep, 
as the fish find their own food in 
the salt water ponds. It is supposed 
that they feed on a fine moss which 
is quite common in the ponds. 

The trenches between the rows of 
bananas are generally used for the 
raising of goldfish and _ chinafish, 
which are usually sold alive to the 
Chinese. 

There are probably not more than 
one-half the number of ponds in use 
to-day that there were fifty years 
ago. Owing to the rapid dying off 
of the native population the market 


for pond-fish in certain sections has 
fallen off so much that it has not 
paid to keep them up, and many 
have, in consequence, fallen into 
ruins. This is particularly true of 


‘tthe island of Molokai. A number 


of the ponds on Oahu and Kauai 
are now employed in the growing of 
rice and taro, while on Hawaii most 
of the ponds were filled by the lava 
flows of 1801 and 1859. he kame- 
hameha fish pond, which was filled 
up in 1859 during a volcanic erup- 
tion, was said to have been the 
largest on the islands. Merely 
traces of it are now to be found on 
the beach. At the present time 
there are 99 fish ponds, valued at 
$166,575, used commercially, and 
these give employment to I9gI per- 
sons, mostly Chinese. 


OUR QUEST 


BY BIRDIE ESTELLE ANDERSON 


Upward far to the sun-bathed slopes 


Teeming with joy and song and life, 
My soul and I, eluding strife, 
Left, ruthless, all past blighted hopes. 


Sought we Love on those uplands fair, 


But strangely still—no sound we heard. 
Save for the faintly in-breathed word— 


“Seek in men’s hearts—and find me there.” 
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THE RED 


YAMODZU 


The following story has been compiled from the fragmentary 1 arrative contained in the 


diary of the late Lieutenant J 


. With the «exception of some few modifications made 


for the sake of cohereuce, the narrative of the origi: al manuscript has been faithfully 


followed.—7he Author. 


BY JULIEN 


OME five years. since, while 

serving as an attache of the 

American Legation at Tokio, 
it was my fortune. to meet at one 
of the imperial receptions a young 
Japanese naval officer named Sindo 
Itashi. -Physically the young baron 
was an unusual type of Japanese 
manhood—tall, graceful and strong. 
I found him a brilliant, polished man 
of the world, and afterward learned 
that he had been educated in Ger- 
many, had traveled widely, and was 
master of several languages. From 
the very first we seemed to attract 
each other, and soon became close 
friends. 

He no sooner learned of my in- 
tense admiration for his people and 
his country than he insisted on be- 
ing permitted to reveal to me what 
he called the heart of the Japanese. 
With this object in view he took me 
on many a delightful journey of ex- 
ploration through the quaint old 
city—delving into every nook and 
cranny that he thought might be 
of interest to me, a stranger in 
Japan. And I was amazed at the 
mans advanced and cosmopolitan 
views on art and life and religion. 

It was on one of these journeys— 
[ shall never forget the accursed 
day—that we visited the shop of old 
‘Tinto Matsuki. Itashi had told me 
on several occasions that here was 
the most wonderful collection of 
curios in all Japan, if not in all the 
world. But not even he, with all 


his influence, had hitherto been able 
to prevail upon old Tinto to admit 
a foreigner to his beloved treasure- 
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house. And in truth, it was a won- 
derful place. Bulging from shelves, 
hanging from innumerable bamboo 
strips, peering from richly carved 
tables and cabinets, hundreds upon 
hundreds of ugly, misshapen Japan- 
ese gods leered at us like cunning 
apes as we entered. With their im- 
mense, single, red eyes, their horri- 
ble Simian faces, and impossibly dis- 
torted limbs, they seemed to me 
like the mummies of fiends. As 
for Matsuki, he was the smallest, 
ugliest, most misshapen caricature 
of a man that I have ever had the 
misfortune to meet. His eyes— 
mere bloodshot slits in his polished 
mahogany skin—were malignant 
beyond my power to describe. He 
looked all the world like one of his 
own idols come to life. 

As a matter of fact, however, old 
Tinto proved to be an unexpectedly 
affable and learned man. He greet- 
ed us pleasantly, declared that my 
presence was an honor to his poor 
dwelling, and apologized volubly 
for the poorness of his collection. | 
in the act of 


was examining a 
bronze of strikingly original and 
perfect workmanship, which oid 
Miatsuki had just placed in my 


hands, when all at once I caught 
sight of something which, in a 
wholly unaccountable manner sent 
an icy wave of fright and horror 
over my whole body. I looked more 
closely. At the far end of the shop, 
suspended by a hideously long and 
hooked arm, which proceeded at 
right angles from a horizontal trunk, 
was the most repulsive-looking ob- 
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ject I have ever seen. The body, 
as I have intimated, hung horizon- 
tally in the air, and the huge, bull- 
necked head was set straight up on 
the back, seeming almost to rise 
from between the shoulder-blades. 
The ridiculously short legs were 
curled up under the body, while the 
left arm, corresponding in general 
appearance to the right—by which 
the creature suspended— 
reached far below the thing’s feet, 
terminating in a single huge claw. 
As for the face, with its single blood- 
red eye smouldering dully in its 
forehead, it was too repulsive for 
description. 

For some moments I gazed at the 
figure in horror—yet with a certain 
nameless fascination. “What god ts 
that?” | asked Itashi, with a rather 
poor attempt at indifference, and 
with the unaccountable suspicion 
that old Matsuki was watching me 
with secret glee. 

“That is the powerful god, Ya- 
modzu,” he replied cheerfully. “The 
legend about him goes something 
like this, I believe. It seems that 
Yamodzu, by the consent of his 
three brothers—who with him once 
ruled heaven and earth—was given 
the supreme kingship. For many 
centuries he ruled wisely and well. 
But as time went on he began to 
abuse shamefully the power which 
had been bestowed upon him, where- 
upon his brethren deprived him of 
his lofty place and made him the 
slave of a mortal, Tinto Matsuki-— 
the first ancestor of the worthy man 
whose hospitality we are enjoying 
now. ‘The figure is said to be five 
thousand years old.” 

I was more impressed by the le- 
gend than | cared to admit. I said 
it was a remarkable bronze—and 
we then passed on to examine some 
rare and almost priceless’ vases, 
which old Tinto handled with lov- 
ing care and would not allow us 
even to touch. “This one,” the old 
antiquary solemnly declared, as he 
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held up a frail urn of the most won- 
derful shell-like beauty and delicacy, 
“is the finest in all the world. There 
is not enough money in your rich 
country to buy it. Sooner would | 
lose my worthless life than lose Ta- 
yvama.” 

But I scarcely heeded his words, 
and gave the vase only a_ brief 
glance. If my thoughts had not 
been so far away from Matsuki and 
his beautiful Tayama I might have 
noticed a look of malignant resent- 
ment on the old man’s face. I| could 
think of but one thing—could see 
but one thing. And that one thing 
was Yamodzu. I noticed now that 
the figure was blood-red from head 
to foot. I could not take my eyes 
off it, but stood staring at it as if 
hypnotized. 

1 was roused from my half-trance 
by the voice of Itashi. Scarcely 
noticing whither I was turning, | 
faced about suddenly, like one who 
has been roughly aroused from 
sleep. The next moment there was 
a sound like the report of a pistol. 
Then I heard Matsuki’s high-pitched 
voice, rendered shriller by rage and 
grief, screaming: “My ‘Tayama—— 
my life! Accursed foreigner, you 
have killed me!” Then he crumbled 
into a heap and lay motionless, with 
his head buried in his hands. 

[ was terribly shocked and 
grieved at what I had done. I knew 
that it would be folly to offer the 
old man compensation, for it would 
only have increased his fury. So ] 
earnestly expressed my deep sor- 
row at what had _ happened, and 
humbly begged his pardon. I ex- 
pected as my answer another out- 
break. But to my surprise and 
greatly to my relief, old Matsuki 
smiled—scarcely a pleasant smile, 
though—and held out his claw-like 
hand. 

“Forgive my anger,” he said. “I 
am an old man, and it was my dear- 
est possession. Of course you could 
not help it, and [ bear you no ill- 
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will. On the contrary, I insist that 
you choose something to take away 
with you.” 

I murmured my thanks, and 
selected a small bronze figure, of 
little value artistically or otherwise. 

Matsuki protested at my choice. 
“That is nothing,” he said reproach- 
fully. There’—and he pointed 
straight at the red Yamodzu—"'there 
is a figure worth taking. 1 insist 


- that you accept it.” 


As you may readily suppose, the 
red Yamodzu would have been my 
very last choice. But | accepted 
the gift’ with profuse thanks and 
took leave—as I hoped, forever— 
of old Tinto Matsuki. And with 
me—carefully bestowed in an elabo- 
rately carved box—went the _ red 
Yamodzu, the slave given by the 
gods to the first Matsuki. 

Two weeks later I received no- 
tice from our Ambassador that | 
was to proceed immediately with 
important papers to Washington. 
What these papers were I never 
knew. But my instructions read: 
“Papers of vital and pressing im- 
portance, for the safe and secret de- 
livery of which every possible pre- 
caution must be employed.” Some- 
what worried by the importance of 
my charge, yet not a little gratified 
at the trust reposed in me by our 
Ambassador, | hurriedly packed up 
the necessary luggage and prepared 
to sail on the following morning. 

I found myself exceedingly 
pressed for time, and as I wished 
to see Itashi that night, I left word 
at my lodgings to have my luggage 
called for and taken to the steamer. 
Then I hurried off to Itashi. We 
had many things to say to each 
other, and it was late before the 
final good-bye was said. As l 
started down the steps of his house, 
the door opened behind me, and 
Itashi’s good-natured face appeared 
in the doorway. “By the way,” he 
called out, “there was one part of 
the Yamodzu legend that I omitted. 


According to the story, Yomadzu is 
still the obedient slave of old Mat- 
suki. Good-bye!” 

When I reached my lodgings | 
found that my trunks had already 
been taken away. I had packed my 
suit case early that evening, but in 
order to make certain that I was 
leaving nothing behind, | began to 
open the various wardrobe drawers 
and examine them one by one. I 
had looked through all of them but 
one without finding anything. But 
upon opening this last drawer, I 
started when I saw what it con- 
tained. In the dim, shadowy lamp- 
light old Yamodzu sat and squinted 
malignantly at me from the shallow 
depths of the drawer with his soli- 
tary blood-red eye. So strong was 
my repulsion that, seized with an 
uncontrollable fury, I snatched the 
hideous, misshapen thing and 
dashed it with all my force against 
the hard floor. I hoped to see it fly 
into a thousand pieces, but to my 
horrified amazement there was no 
sound from the violent impact save 
a dead, muffled thump. The figure 
itself was not in the least injured. 
Then all at once I remembered what 
Itashi had told me one day about 
the wonderful composition metal of 
which it was made. I felt ashamed 
of my silly fear, and so far overcame 
it that | actually packed Yamodzu 
into my steamer-trunk and dis- 
missed him from further thought. 

Early that morning I went down 
to the steamer. At ten o'clock, with 
the morning sun shining with pleas- 
ant warmth and the waters calm 
and silent, I started upon my long 
voyage. Up to almost its very end 
the voyage was wholly uneventful. 
Until we were within two days of 
San Francisco I had enjoyed good 
health and buoyant spirits; had 
mingled with the other passengers; 
and had managed to while the time 
away in a tolerable manner. But 
on the morning before the last night 
of the voyage I rose from my cabin 
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with a_ raging headache. I had 
passed a sleepless, dream-haunted 
night—and in my dreams the red 
Yamodzu had invariably figured as 
my malignant enemy. I could not 
recall a single detail of my dreams, 
but I was conscious of the distinct 
impression that throughout them 
Yamodzu had been seeking my de- 
struction. 

Seized with a curious impulse—- 
like that of a child whom the fas- 
cination of horror impels to open 
a dark closet—I determined to look 
once more upon the gift of old Linto 
Matsuki. I took out the key to my 
steamer-trunk. ‘lo my amazement 
| found that the trunk had already 
been opened. ‘The lid was down, 
but the lock was twisted and broken 
and the side fastenings were torn 
from their sockets. “Burglary,” | 
said to myself, as | raised the lid, 
expecting to find the trunk rifled of 
its contents. Imagine my _ aston- 
ishment, then, when I saw the en- 
tire contents lying there in shreds. 
The red Yamodzu alone was miss- 
ing. 

Utterly puzzled, and with a 
vague, indefinable horror stealing 
upon me, I sat down in my chair 
and tried to reason the thing out. 
First of all I examined the lock. 
And here I made an uncanny dis- 
covery. The manner in which the 
screws had been twisted showed 
conclusively that the force that had 
wrenched them from the wall of the 
trunk had been exerted from the 
inside of trunk. Then it could not 
have been burglary. What in God’s 
name did it mean? I was trembling 
like a man with the ague, but I tried 
to compose my nerves and think 
calmly. Two facts thrust them- 
selves upon me_ with unbearable 
persistence. The trunk had been 
opened from the inside; Yamodzu 
was gone. I felt that some devil’s 
trick too subtle for human fathom- 
ing had been done here. I have 
never been a superstitious man— 


in fact, I have always scoffed at the 
ideas of spiritualists as mere trick- 
ery designed to fleece the unwary— 
but I felt that | was facing a black 
and horrible mystery. The more ! 
pondered, the more a single conclu- 
sion forced itself upon me as the 
only possible explanation of the 
broken trunk, Yamodzu  had_ es- 
caped. 

involuntarily I glanced about me, 
almost expecting to see the baleful 
giare of his red eye, almost expect- 
ing to feel his long claws at my 
throat. I passed a miserable day. 
By the time night came, with all the 
potential horrors of its enshroud- 
ing blackness, my naturally nervous 
constitution was on the verge of 
collapse. I had completely lost my 
nerve. At every sound I started, 
and my heart beat wildly. In all my 
thoughts fancy painted the hideous 
image of Yamodzu. I staid on deck 
until nearly midnight. Here | did 
not feel so terrified, for the lights, 
the bracing air, and the reassuring 
presence of human beings about me 
gave me a little courage. 

It was not until I retired to my 
cabin and lay there alone in the 
stuffy darkness that my _  over- 
wrought imagination began its 
panorama of horrors. With the in- 
consistency of fear I had placed 2 
loaded pistol under my pillow, never 
considering that lead is_ effective 
only upon mortal targets. Filled, 
too, with a vague, unaccountable, 
but none the less acute anxiety for 
the safety of my despatches I placed 
them also under my pillow. After 
the incident of the trunk I no longer 
dared to trust them to mere lock 
and key. 

It was well on toward morning 
before I succeeded in composing 
myself to sleep. I had been sleeping 
for perhaps an hour, when I again 
opened my_ eyes, suddenly wide 
awake. Almost in the same instant 
—though I had neither seen nor 
heard anything to justify such a 
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feeling—I became conscious that ! 
was not alone. Breathing as quiet- 
ly as my wildly-beating heart would 
permit, I lay there with every sense 
painfully alert. In a few moments I 
fancied that I heard a faint scrap- 
ing sound in the direction of my 
trunk. The experience ot the after- 
noon sprang into my mind, and a 
cold shudder ran over me. ‘The 
scraping was repeated three times, 
becoming gradually more distinct, 
until I recognized what | thought 
to be the scratching of stone on 
iron. As yet I was unable to see 
anything, for it was pitch dark in 
the cabin. Suddenly my gaze fell 
upon a blood-red eye gleaming bale- 
fully in the darkness—the eye of 
the red Yamodzu. For the moment 
I was paralyzed with the unearth- 
ly horror of it all. Then, with one 
of those desperate impulses which. 
strangely enough, come to us in 
moments of greatest terror, I tried 
to cry out: “In the name of God, 
what are you?” Then I tried to 
pray God for help. But my lips 
could utter no sound. 

Now I could hear the thing com- 
ing across the floor toward my bed. 
I tried to reach my pistol—my des- 
patches—but my arm was as_ if 
paralyzed. Then I saw a shapeless 
bulk come whirring toward me from 
the floor. A heavy weight struck 
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me in the chest. I] screamed in 
sheer terror—and fainted. 


* * * * 


When I regained consciousness 
I found the ship’s surgeon sitting 
beside my bed. My screams had 
been heard. He had rushed to my 
cabin and found me lying on the 
floor unconscious. The doctor 
sniffed suddenly, then turned pale 
as ashes. “Smells like a dead man,’ 
he muttered. Then quickly recover- 
ing himself, he asked me what had 
happened. I lied and told him that 
I was subject to fainting spells, as 
a result of nightmare, but that I 
now felt quite recovered, Even as 
I spoke, I detected the ghastly odor 
that had called forth the surgeon’s 
involuntary remark. And I shiv- 
ered. 

When he was gone, I suddenly 
thought of the despatches. With 
the recollection of my horrible ex- 
perience of the night still trembling 
upon my unstrung nerves, I thrust 
my hand under the pillow. I did 
not feel the papers. I sprang out of 
bed and searched the bed clothes 
again and again. The despatches 
were gone—I was a ruined man. 
And with the malignant cunning of 
a fiend, the misshapen slave of old 
Tinto Matsuki had left me my pis- 
tol. 
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WINTER WAYS IN 
THE 


MOUNTAINS 


BY VIRGINIA GARLAND 


HE winter mountains are full 
of life and color; bird life and 
blossom life, as keen in char- 
acter and exuberance as in the full- 
ness of summer. ‘The trees are noi 
left lonely of their small winged 
companions. ‘The cold air is often 
struck into musical vibration. There 
is no nest building or love making 
in the branches, but more sympathy ; 
a closer relationship exists between 
a winter bird and a winter tree than 
when both are abstracted, absorbed 
in their love making, sex exchanges 
and fertilization. ‘There is the ex- 
citement of rare guests which come 
down in winter from above timber- 
line. Who shall say but that the 
trees receive these visitors gladly? 
In studying the winter woods it 
is interesting to note that some 
birds remain outside of the restless 
upsweeping of migration and stay 
with their old friends of the sum- 
mer all through the winter months. 
The migratory instinct is distinctive 
in California. A network of crossed 
flight from east to west, north and 
south, goes on, modified by the mi- 
grating of a few birds who change 
in a circle inside of this larger move- 
ment. It is easy to see, where the 
great heights of the Sierras make 
various climates up and down their 
ranges, that some birds may spy out 
a sheltered region where they can 
remain the winter through, depart- 
ing from the general rule of their 
kinfolk in this complicated zig-zag 
svstem. Below a snow-capped ridge 
a warm belt may stretch; why, then, 
fly all the way to Mexico? 
[ like to meet these little, hardy, 


independent ones; birds who, tor 
some individual reasoning, have 
stayed the winter out in these moun- 
tains. | wonder what has influenced 
them to remain in the firs and pines. 
Some are resident, yet some | meet 
have departed from their usual hab- 
its. [he Sierra Creeper, | have read, 
leaves his summer home in the pine 
regions, going when the cold comes 
to the warm coast valleys; yet stop 
where | will in the forest, very soon 
| hear his small piping. As my eyes 
become clearer focussed on the pur- 
ple-brown pine bole, I see a mite of 
a bark-brown bird winding spirally 
up the trunk; his white breast 
seeming to light his way in_ the 
gloom of the pines as he hunts in 
crack and cranny. Now he drops 
down to the foot of the tree with a 
peculiar descent, not like flight, but 
as if he had thrown himself back- 
ward and drifted to the ground. Up 
he goes again, seeming a detached, 
moving, dainty fragment of the 
rough brown bark. I imagine the 
great shaggy pine finds his musical 
piping dearer now than when sum- 
mer is filled to overflowing. 

There are winter songs. and 
sounds not less musical than the 
high jubilee of summer. The song 
of the pines is louder, fuller, more 
thrilling; the voice of the streams 
higher in passionate, rushing ebul- 
lition. And each mountain stream 
sings a double song; the music of 
its running water and the liquid rise 
and fall of its other voice, the ouzel. 
The call of the red-shafted flicker, 
questioning, querulous, as his cin- 
namon shaded wings brush the tops 
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of the firs, lights up with just the 
right tone the atmosphere of the 
forest. The cheery tattoo of the 
wood-pecker gives emphasis to the 
tree’s long-drawn swell, and _ the 
creeper’s small note adds piquancy 
to their sighing. There is the music 
also of color and form. An incense 
cedar that last summer stood dry, 
untidy, now blossoms fresh and 
beautiful. The sun is shining after 
a rain storm; the outer graceful, 
drooping branches gleam _ shining 
grey, while the damp trunk and in- 
side limbs show dull purple. Its 
downsweeping, spreading boughs 
are showered over heavily wit 
golden, grain-like blossoms; it 
swings, singing under the gray sky. 

Along the streams the alders 
stand bare of leaves, in_ silvery, 
wispy branches, hung with new, 
pale, yellow-green cones, dotted 
here and there between with the old 
black, dried seed balls. Pale yellow- 
green also, the goldfinches cling and 
eat the soaked seeds in the dark 
cones. If I had not sought the al- 
ders over, seeing a bird take wing 
from one cone to another cone, | 
would have thought them yellowed 
leaves clinging there, so silent and 
part of the tree they are. 

Summer creates no color effect 
more richly glowing than winter 
brings forth from the toyon tree. 
In the California mountains we do 
not need, nor do we lack, the vivid 
red of maples to touch the land- 
scape with a running fire of color. 
Our toyon berry makes every hol- 
low and hillside glow solid 
clumps of red fire, pale scarlet at 
first, then deeper and deeper into 
crimson as the winter advances. 

It is then that I know the robins 
best. If I would hear his impetu- 
ous song I must listen in summer 
far up the slopes of the _ higher 
Sierras. But one robin, for all his 
song, is not the exhilarating sight 
a flock makes, burnished-breasted, 
swinging, balancing, noisy, press- 


ing red fronts against the red fruit, 
bolting the berries for hours. 

It is one thing to know the toyon 
berries in the city at Christmas 
time and quite another pleasure to 
know our California holly where it 
grows in the Christmas hills, brood- 
ed over by the quiet. It lives here 
another part, and not for the hu- 
man. Not for our drawing rooms, 
windows, churches, chancels, does 
it redden and ripen; but in the bet- 
ter temples of the wildwood, in the 
intricate, orderful scheme of Nature 
it thrives apace in its real life. For- 
tunate is he who worships in thie 
atmosphere of the growing tree, 
rather than under the shadow of 
withering branches. 

A mettlesome little winter friend 
is the gray titmouse. He is forever 
squeaking his small notes; never 
still, up and down a tree he hops 
and glides. The whole outdoors, it 
seems, must be kept going by him. 
Back and forth he draws his untir- 
ing breath across his vocal organs. 
A mountain blizzard or a perfect 
day are all alike to him. His un- 
concerned good cheer is invigorat- 
ing. When the various plaints of 
the house people wear upon me I 
seek these winged people of the 
woods, and not the least inspiring is 
the perky, gray titmouse; although 
I do not hear in these days his high, 
clear, thrilling “sweet-o, sweet-o, 
sweet-o, sweet!” 

Sometimes comes a mild winter 
day; the sky is low; the sun shines 
through thin clouds in amber light, 
or rises wanly into a deeper haze; 
a mild day, yet this warm, brown 
earth may be nailed down dark to- 
morrow with frost spines, and a 
bitter wind tear through the forest. 
Where will the little Kinglets go 
then? How sparkling they are with 
life! They should be in Guatemala; 
still here they are in the depth of 
winter, thick in a Doiiglas spruce, 
tubby crown and golden crown to- 
gether. A fluctuating polka dot of 
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red comes and goes on the ruby 
crown. I can just see them twink- 
ling in the top of the spruce and 
catch now and then a tiny spurt of 
rose color. When the world is 
white and the cold bites to the bone, 
how glad, stimulated, warmed, | 
have been to find the Kinglets have 
not gone to Guatemala. 

I cannot find in all this mountain 
land I live with a spot so bleak and 
bare that not one bird or animal 
knows it for a shelter. ‘The scale 
bird lives all winter in the matted 
chapparal, sounding his penetrating 
tremolo every day that owns to a 
glint of sunlight. The towhees are 
found the year around in the under- 
brush; and what would winter be 
without the snow birds, the dusky- 
headed juncos, tracing the imprint 
of their merry feet across every 
white expanse? 

I meet often an Audubon War- 
bler, dashing into the air for insects ; 
fanning out the bright yellow near 
his tail, seemingly making the most 
of what is left of his summer garb. 
From these mountains to Baja Cali- 
fornia, or the coast valleys, where 
the warblers are said to go in win- 
ter, is a far cry. Somewhere in an 
old orchard I pass in my trampings 
I am sure to find him all alone, leap- 
ing and fluttering for his dinner 
from a bare apple tree. I am glad 
he has departed from the ways of 
his brothers; he gives a touch of 
vitality to the gnarled old orchard, 
stiff and gray in the wind. 

The hardy jays are always about. 
When the pine boughs uplift soft 
pon-pons of snow, rayed through by 
the needles; when the stiff etching 
of the leafless oaks are outlined in 
black and clinging white against 
the sky, a brilliant blue wing 
dashes officiously through the open. 
Winter has not dulled his spirit 
or his color. 

I sometimes climb to the crest of 
a high hill to gaze over the wide 
view sweep the bird’s bright eyes 
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encompass. Far below are the pale, 
jagged buttes of a distant county. 
Lying warm in a_ lower climate, 
the great valley of the Sacramento 
stretches silvery misted, river 
threaded, opal tinted. Far out on 
the horizon, glowing in cold, blue- 
white light, rise the highest Sierras ; 
cut across with deeper blue gashes, 
where vast declivities chisel their 
mark. All this immense sweep of 
outlook is for the birds’ desire; 
their frail wings master all this 
space. Light-hearted, they rise high 
in the air. One little eye gazes 
north, one south. Dip—flit—they 
have chosen, have dropped through 
miles of hazy space. Flit—dip— 
they have risen into that remote, 
frozen land where spring the sources 
of all lands beneath. So it may be, 
having such power to overcome dis- 
tance, they linger on after the cold 
pinches their toes, if, for some rea- 
son, a certain place in the highlands 
holds some charm for them; know- 
ing that in an hour, if they wish, 
they may fly over the _ breeze- 
swayed, seed-filled weed stocks of a 
southern field. Such was evidently 
the case with the white-crowned 
sparrow which I knew in the moun- 
tains. This bird subsisted all win- 
ter upon my bounty, enduring with 
composure the long, cold spell that 
drove animals and birds into the 
valleys. I saw his kinfolk one night- 
fall rise in a migrating flock, but the 
attraction of my soaked bread and 
seeds was too strong; they left him 
there. All winter he lived in the 
shelter of my yard and waxed fat 
with an ampleful diet. I grew fond 
of the lusty, plump bird, stolid un- 
der the bitter cold, as I would of a 
domestic pet; yet I loved best the 
white crowns which had flown. 
Once as | wandered over a bleak 
table-land, bunched over here and 
there with ceanothus and _ birch 
bushes, about whose roots the snow 
was packed, the windy space was 
suddenly startled by a rippling trill 
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of melody into a different world. 
The ceanothus, it seemed, waved 
with its misty blue bloom; the earth 
became warm and stirring beneath 
my feet. I could have sworn all 
the fragrance of June filled the air, 
just because Vigor’s wren, local in 
these mountains, had _ suddenly 
over-run into a winter song. 

It is we who are cold at this sea- 
son, hovering over our fires when 
we should be abroad with singing 
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pulses, as much in sympathy with 
the winter blooming as the summer 
blossoming. It is our hearing which 
is dull and cold at this time; listen- 
ing for the shiver and wail in the 
storm when we might be hearkening 
to its wild music, which is there tn 
its truer guise. 

Bring to these winter highlands 
a warm, singing heart, and all the 
winter ways of the hills will over- 
flow with warmth and song. 


TO A PICTURE 


BY LOUIS J. STELLMANN 


"Tis but a photographic counterfeit 

Of you, Dear Lady, that I see to-night; 

A magic picture, painted by the sun 

Which cunningly portrays your lineaments. 
Inanimate illusion—yet it wakes 

The recollections of dead days and fills 

M'y mind with wondrous fancies, moving, swift— 
A panoramic pageant of the Past. 


They come; they go; and, in a living dream, 
I hear again the music of your voice; 

I read the message of your eyes and feel 
The quick-responding cadence of a note 
That found the lute-string of your Inner Self 
And swelled into a fuller resonance— 

K’en as the plashing of a mountain brook 
May mingle with the robin’s madrigal 

Or chorused pater nosters, softly blend 
Into the chiming of the Angelus. 


I wake—and through a film of recent dreams 
Your pictured lips seem parted in a smile; 
Your eyes alight, as in the olden days, 

And every feature, flushing into life, 
Familiarly speaks its tenderness 

With all the melody of Long Ago. 


Ah, cruel mirage! 


But a moment—then 


The vital spark has fled and naught remains 
But loneliness, a picture, vain regrets; 


A surge of memories; the void of Time. 
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AN AMATEUR’S EXPERIENCE 
IN ORCHID CULTURE 


BY F. A. CRAMBLITT 


HE orchid is, perhaps, becom- 

ing more popular every day, 

owing to the fact that it is 
grown in larger quantities than ever 
before, which has forced down the 
price, until the plant is within the 
reach of people who are not wealthy. 
It is undoubtedly the favorite flower 
among the wealthy class, because 
choice varieties are sold at extrava- 
gant prices, and thus many persons 
are led to regard them as the ex- 
clusive property of a privileged few, 
due, no doubt, to the fact that when 
orchids are written about in periodi- 
cals they are invariably associated 


with the name of some well known 
and wealthy individual as their pos- 
sessor. This, however, applies only 
to the very new or extremely rare 
kinds, for the orchid enthusiast ever 
wishes to add new introductions of 
supposed merit to his collection. 

It must be confessed by flower- 
loving people that orchids produce 
the handsomest, strangest and most 
lasting blossoms in the floral king- 
dom. Their exquisite beauty and 
intrinsic worth are familiar only to 
those who are constantly in touch 
with them. 

Being an amateur cultivator of 
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these finest genera, and possessing 


only limited means, the care of my 


small collection devolves entirely 
upon myself; but instead of being a 
task, I find it a most cheerful and 
elevating form of recreation. Visits 
to my orchid house are frequent, 
and each one adds more to my ad- 
miration of these plants. When 
feeling blue or out of sorts, a visit 
among the orchids, where the scene 
is one beautiful picture wrought in 
colors by the Master’s skill, is one 
pleasant dream. 

It is especially interesting to 
watch the flower bud push up 
through the sheath and swell; and 
as the bud begins to open the dorsal 
petals are thrown back, and the lip 
which is tucked away inside the bud 
slowly unfolds, spreading open its 
beautifully fluted and ruffled edge. 
You are then enabled to look up into 
its face and see the beautiful and 
strange markings; as the flower de- 
velops its color changes from a 


greenish hue to a lovely rose-purple 
or a rosy pink. Words cannot ex- 
press the exquisite beauty of these 
lovely daughters of nature. It is 
surprising how many profess to love 
flowers, and yet how few cul- 
tivate them. How few people real- 
ize that there is something in the 
world besides business. 

I make it a practice not to make 
an engagement that will prevent me 
from doing what I feel my duty to 
the orchid house. I am frequently 
found working there by candle light 
until eight and sometimes nine 
o’clock at night. I find a great deal 
of recreation in this work, and it 
proves quite a diversion to one, af- 
ter having been confined all day in 
an office. I have many visitors to 
my house to see the flowers, and 
often here the curious ask how I 
find time to care for so many plants. 
In reply to this, I say that I rise 
early and work late. I do not con- 
fine myself to orchids alone, but am 
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cultivating many other flowers of 
beauty, and take great delight in 
growing seeds for the open garden. 

Orchid growing is not practiced 
to a very great extent, and yet more 
would grow them if they only knew 
what a comfort their cultivation 
proves; and it is gratifying to know 
that amateurs are beginning to 
make more inquiries about their cul- 
ture. 

While there are several kinds that 
grow within the ordinary small 
greenhouse, | confine myself to the 
cultivation of the Cattleya, as to 
me this is the most interesting and 
profitable to grow. 

I cannot imagine how any one 
who loves flowers could spend 
money more profitably than by 
building a small orchid house—say 
16 feet by 20 feet. Heated by the 
smallest hot water heater, the ex- 
pense of heating would be very 
small. For the more _ successful 
growing of orchids, I would advise 
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building a house with three com- 
partments, consisting of a warm, an 
intermediate and a cool house. 
One of the most pleasing features 
of orchid culture is the fact that the 
plants bloom at various seasons of 
the year, so when contemplating the 
purchase of them it will be wise to 
include in your collection § those 
that flower in the four seasons. Dur- 
ing the winter months, when. the 
days are dark and dreary, the Cat- 
tleya Percivilana and Trianae are 
to be found in bloom. The reader 
can better imagine that I can de- 
scribe the pleasure of plucking these 
tlowers and bringing them into the 
living room. After the dark days 
have passed, and the days grow 
longer, comes a most enjoyable time 
when the Cattleya Mossaie, War- 
neri1i and Mendellii are in flower. At 
this time, when there are no flowers 
to be found in the garden, | have 
had as many as thirty flowers 
Some 


among my small collection. 
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| have sold as high as one dollar 
each, some for less, and some ! 
have given to my friends. 

The lasting qualities of the orchid 
vary. I have had them last as long 
as four weeks, after having been 
cut from the plant—but to accom- 
plish this the water must be changed 
daily, and the flowers placed out- 
doors at night to receive fresh air, 
also a small piece of the stem should 
be cut off each day. 

Orchids can be grown side by 
side with other greenhouse plants, 
and the idea that they will only 
flourish in a house built expressly 
for them is undergoing a change as 
their habits become better under- 
stood. The finest varieties can be 
grown successfully in a house used 
for all kinds of plants. Maiden-hair 
fern makes a very pleasing back- 
ground, when grown among the or- 
chids, and harmonizes well with a 
bunch of flowers. Orchids cannot 


fail to be a source of the greatest 
pleasure to the cultivator, who soon 
finds himself deeply interested in 
the growth of his plants, anil 
watches with infinite satisfaction 
the development of the fine, healthy 
foliage and the tender shoots, «s 
they appear at the base of the 
pseudo-bulbs and gradually take 
possession of the compost, or the 
young pseudo-bulb as it forms and 
matures. 

A few years of practical experi- 
ence in orchid growing have proved 
to me that when once their nature is 
thoroughly understood they require 
much less attention, and their re- 
quirements being so simple they en- 
croach less upon gardener’s 
time than is generally supposed. It 
is quite true that one is sometimes 
baffled, owing to an imperfect know- 
ledge of the climatic conditions 
that they enjoy in their native habi- 
tate, and therefore becomes  dis- 
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heartened in their first attempt to 
grow them; but even in a garden 2 
lack of knowledge of some particu- 
lar class of plants, on account of not 
having had an opportunity of study- 
ing their nature and requirements, 
results in a failure to grow them 
successfully. 

Some orchids thrive best in the 
shade, while others prefer more 
light; some do best when suspended 
from the roof; all delight in an 
abundance of fresh air, and thor- 
oughly enjoy careful attention, and 
if at all neglected, soon show it. 

Orchids are imported from Mex- 
ico, South America, the East Indies 
and the Philippines. They will 
stand more in the way of privation 
than any other plant, yet much time 
and patience are necessary to coax 
the tender shoots into’full life and 
growth when freshly imported. Of- 
ten a shipment of orchids, received 
direct from the woods, are a total 
failure, and again only a few of 
the plants possess life. Some rare 


specimens are found among newly 
imported orchids; the first step in 
their cultivation, after having been 
freshly potted, is to place them in 
the greenhouse best suited in tem- 
perature and moisture to properly 
develop them. 

Little is known of the trials with 
which the collectors contend when 
gathering, packing, carting and 
shipping these treasures. Most of 
the plants are gathered by the na- 
tives from damp _ ravines, river 
banks, jungles and fever-breeding 
swamps—some attached to rocks 
and the branches of tall trees. Those 
found in trees are often damaged to 
a great extent on account of the 
trees being felled and the’ orchids 
becoming bruised. Two years ago 
I received a shipment of these plants 
from South America which had been 
floated down a river on a raft over 
two thousand miles, passing through 
two revolutions, were shipped to 
New York, thence to California, and 
flowered the first season. 
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Special care and attention should 
be given to the selection of orchids, 
as they are slow growers, and much 
time is lost in the treatment of 
spindly plants. Do not overcrowd 
your orchid house, for this is only 
one of the difficulties a collector has 
to contend with; others are various 
insect pests—wood lice, slugs and 
the fly. 

Cleanliness is a very great point 
in the cultivation of orchids. The 
Cattleya fly, found on freshly im- 
ported plants, is a much dreaded in. 
sect. Its larvae is deposited in the 
center of the young growth, and its 
existence is detected when the young 
grow about an inch high, becomes 
abnormally thick at the base, and 
tapers to a point, the growth mak- 
ing but little progress. ‘The only 
method of exterminating this pest 
is to cut out the infested growth and 
destroying it. Too much moisture 
in the orchid house causes “damp 
rot,” while on the other hand, if al- 
lowed to get over dry, the plants are 
subject to “dry rot.” <A plant just 
starting into growth will require 
very little water, just enough to 
keep the bulbs from shriveling; as 
the growth develops gradually in- 
crease watering; when the bulb has 
matured, watering should cease, to 
allow the bulb to ripen. When the 
flower buds begin to show, the plant 
should receive plenty of water, but 
when it has ceased blossoming it 
should be given a season of rest. 

Success to the cultivator will be 
assured when they are arranged so 
as to reproduce, as nearly as pos- 
sible their natural surroundings— 
these, combined with good atten- 
tion, will undoubtedly be the most 
important points to be observed in 
their cultivation. 

The temperature of the _ orchid 
house should be 60 deg. at night 
and 75 deg. to 80 deg. in the day- 
time. The rainy season is produced 
in effect by generous applications of 
water four or five times a day; the 
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walls and floors are drenched until 
they will absorb no more. 

The direct rays of the sun through 
the glass roof will injure the plants, 
consequently the panes are treated 
to a coat of paint, composed of white 
lead and gasoline. Orchids demand 
fresh air for their well-being, and 
ventilators allowing the admission 
of fresh air are arranged below the 
layers of pipes, so that the air 
when it strikes the plant, is warmed 
to their natural temperature, 

My collection, though small, con- 
tains some handsome varieties. A 
beginner in orchid growing may 
want some advice from one who has 
had experience, so I shall give a list 
of Epiphytal orchids (those growing 
in the air) that I have grown suc- 
cessfully. 

Beginning with the winter 
months, the Cattleya Percivilana 
and the Trianae are to be found in 
bloom. Only the enthusiast can ap- 
preciate the magnificent showing 
made by these lovely blossoms. The 
Cattleya Percivilana is called the 
Christmas orchid, because it flowers 
at Christmas time. It makes an es 
pecially handsome table decoration 
for the holiday season. The color 
of its sepals and petals is white; 
the throat is purple, veined with an 
exceptionally rich shade of yellow 

Cattleya Trianae—flowering dur- 
ing the months of December, Janu- 
ary and February—is found in pure 
white, and in shades of pink, rang- 
ing from the most delicate to a deep 
rose. 

Cattleya Schroederae—the Easter 
orchid—is indeed a beautiful flower 
and a rare treat for this holiday sea- 
son. In shape it resembles the Tri- 
anae; its color is white, sometimes 
a delicate rose blush, with a blotch 
of orange-yellow in the throat. 1 
feel very proud of this variety, and 
any one growing them must certain- 
ly feel the same. 

Phalaenopsis Schilleriana—a na- 
tive of the Philippines—also flowers 


Oncidium Papilio, or Butterfly orchid. 
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during the winter months, Spring- 
ing from the center of the plant is a 
slender, blooming stalk that 
branches freely; each branch bears 
numerous blossoms. It is a prolific 
bloomer, as many as one hundred 
and seventy flowers having been 
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mottled with grayish white, while 

the under side is a royal purple. 
The Oncidium Papilio—called the 

butterfly orchid—bears a_ resem- 


blance to the butterfly, and flowers 
during all seasons of the year, and 
is extremely interesting, Its flower 


Phalaenopsis Schilleriana, from Philippines. 


produced in a single blooming per- 
iod. It is one of the most desirable 
orchids; the flowers are a dreain, 
while the foliage also possesses mar. 
velous beauty. The long oval leaves 
attain a length of eighteen inches, 
with their upper surface a _ dark 
green, profusely and _ irregularly 


spikes, which are long and slender, 
are produced from the base of the 
pseudo-bulb, and the flowers at its 
apex, one following the other in 
succession for several years. 
During the spring season we have 
a variety of the Laelias Purpurata, 
which resembles the Cattleya; the 
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sepals and petals are white, some- 
times a rosy blush; the lip a dark 
shade of purple, with yellow veins. 
This plant, though requiring a great 
deal of room on account of its 
height, is worthy of cultivation by 
every one. 

Cattleya Warneri and Mossaie, 
flowering late in the spring, are very 
beautiful flowers, . with sepals and 
petals a rosy purple, and with gor- 
geously colored lips. 

Cattleya Mendelli, another flower 
of rare beauty, has very large and 
exceedingly delicately tinted 
blooms. ‘lhe sepals and petals are 
a light pink, sometimes a_ pure 
white, with a dark purple lip. 

During the summer months, the 
Cattleya Gaskelliana and Gigas, both 
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handsome species, are in flower. 

When autumn comes, | have the 
Cattleya Lobiata, a_ beautiful 
specimen and a free bloomer dur- 
ing October and November. ‘The 
towers are a dark mauve, with a 
richly colored purple lip. 

Columns might be written tell- 
ing of the wondrous beauty, habits, 
cultivation and nature of the or- 
chid. I have given a description and 
named some of the varieties in the 
small collection of which I am the 
possessor. 

A visitor to an orchid house, 
when the plants are in all their glory 
of full bloom, will revel in a won- 
drously beautiful sight, the likes of 
which can nowhere be found save 
in a cultivated collection. 


ALONE 


BY EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY 


Always alone, from the first startled cry 

When life is thrust in our unwilling hand, 

Alone with justice, we as children stand, 
With souls that plead, lips dumb with agony. 
Alone we feel temptation drawing nigh 

And nerve ourselves its powers to disband ; 

Alone grief meets us with her fiery brand, 
And seers the heart joy cannot satisfy. 
Alone love mantles us, we dwell apart, 

But even when our love is at its best 

How bitterly alone sometimes are we; 

But God in the Shekinah of the heart, 

None shares our dreams, our thoughts, our soul's 


unrest; 


Alone we drift to life’s out-reaching sea. 
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BY W. E. ROLLINS 


LL of the country extending 

from the Rocky Mountains in 

Southern Montana to the Big 
Horn Mountains in northern Wy. 
oming was in the remote past a 
permanent home for the Absarakas, 
or Crow tribe. 

Over that extent of territory they 
roved and hunted at will, and re- 
sisted with fixed determination any 
intrusion of the Sioux or Cheyenne 
tribes, who often made warlike in- 
vasions for the purpose of hunting 
game, then so abundant in the land 
of the Crows. 

In all the ceremonies and religi- 
ous rites so strangely identified with 
the Crows, none were so strange and 
impressive as the ceremony of the 
medicine. The great and good medi- 
cine whose charm lay in the power 
to protect and ward off all evil in- 
fluences of earth. The manner of 
obtaining this so-called medicine 
was at times hazardous in the ex- 
treme, and often put to a severe test 
the ohysical endurance of the sav- 


age. Still, so necessary was this 
charm to the untutored mind of the 
Indian that Thunder Cloud, a Crow 
chief of large qualities, and whose 
village was located on one of the 
tributaries to the Big Horn river, 
yearned and prayed to the Great 
Spirit for a supreme test in obtain- 
ing possession of the great and 
good medicine. : 

Oft in the past Thunder Cloud 
prayed and made invocations to the 
spirit of light. Long had he fasted 
in silent vales and on high moun- 
tain tops kept lonely vigil, ever 
praying that E-saac-Kawar-te, the 
creator of all and father of the sun, 
would grant him that for which 
the mysticism of his nature craved. 

In spite of all Thunder Cloud’s 
supplications and physical priva- 
tions, the Crow deity sternly re- 
fused to answer the chief’s prayer. 

The first streak of dawn flushed 
with tender light the eastern hori- 
zon, and brought out in strong re- 
lief the low, sombre landscape. The 
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coolness of early morn was on the 
earth, and the chirping birds nestled 
in tree and bush indicated that 
night’s vigil was broken, and life 
and light would for a time gladden 
all creation with their genial smiles. 

The neighing of a horse or the 
bark of a dog were the only out- 
ward signs of life about the village, 
as the occupants were not yet astir, 
save one, who silently emerged from 
the doorway of a lodge and with cat- 
like movement’ glided toward a 
clearing used as a council ground 
by the tribe. Wrapping his blanket 
closely about him (for the morning 
air was yet sharp), the man stood 
like one possessed. ‘Tall, gaunt and 
grim, his attitude was kingly, his 
gaze stern and piercing. 

The movement of the closely com- 
pressed lips expressed the pent-up 
anguish of the savage heart; and 
controlling himself no longer, Thun- 
der Cloud, the chief, cried aloud, 
saying: “E-saac-Kawar-te, O Crea- 
tor, heed me in this, my earnest 
supplication, guide me, direct me, 
© great sun, to some spot on earth, 
where | may go and abide, and re- 
ceive the blessings of the _ great 
spirit. Thy messenger, light, will 
soon bless the earth with its radi- 
ance, so that all creatures may re- 
joice in the promises of the new 
day.” 

As if in answer to the prayer of 
‘Thunder Cloud, the rising sun ap- 
peared above the low, grim hills, 
and circled and lighted up a distant 
peak, called now by the white man 
“Medicine Mountain,” a part of the 
sig Horn Range, and around which 
cling the traditions of a vanquished 
and vanishing people. For, lo, out 
of the East and across the great 
river shall come a new race, and 
the red man will melt even as the 
snow melts, and his place be seen 
no more. 

For one brief moment the light 
remained upon the peak, clearly 
pointing to the sad, silent man, to 
Thunder Cloud, saying: “Go there, 
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my son; go to the peak; long is the 
way and many weary moons will 
come before you return to the lodge 
and to your people. Deep and dark 
will be the many mountain passes 
and the raging torrents will awe 
thee. Let not the heart fail or the 
spirit die. Great medicine awaits 
on yonder peak to Thunder Cloud, 
chief of the Crows.” 

As the light faded from the distant 
mountain, Thunder Cloud knew 
the messenger of light spoke truth- 
fully, and he returned to the lodge 
in a joyful mood, saying: ‘Arise, 
my woman, arise, my children, arise 
all my people. To-day | go upon 
a journey to a distant peak. ‘There 
I shall abide for a time and receive 
the great and good medicine.” 

Willing hands aided the chief in 
preparation for the journey, and 
when all was in readiness, Thunder 
Cloud set his face toward the dis- 
tant mountain, whose snow-capped 
peak now glistened in the light of 
advancing day. 

For a time the chief stood in si- 
lence, then turning to those gathered 
about him, said: “Brother, I will 
not say farewell. Though the way 
be far to yonder peak and the path 
beset ‘by enemies of our people, I 
will surely return to the lodge and 
to our Fatherland. In the long ab- 
sence and the many moons that will 
come and go ere | see you, be not 
troubled nor mourn me as one dead. 
Your chief and brother will return 
to the bosom of his tribe, to the 
land of your fathers, and there dwell 
in peace and plenty.” With a wave 
of the hand, Thunder Cloud mount- 
ed his pony and soon passed from 
the gaze of his attentive and sor- 
rowing people. 

The country through which 
Thunder Cloud had to pass in his 
long journey to the peak presented 
an endless variety of nature’s stern 
and forbidding characteristics. 
E-saac-Kawar-te put the  chief’s 
power of endurance to a test, since 
his pathway led through gloomy 
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mountain passes, whose canyons 
were deep and precipitous, with 
large reaches of impenetrable un- 
dergrowth, where lurked wild and 
ferocious beasts. Raging and foam- 
ing torrents—weary wastes of arid 
plains fanned by fiery blast, whose 
withering and exhausting heat 
sapped the vitals of man and beast. 

For days the chief, with his face 
set resolutely toward the peak, trav- 
eled onward, surmounting with 
stoic patience the many difficulties 
which beset him at every step. 
Night, the dark spirit, often came 
as a welcome visitor to the ex- 
hausted man, who, reclining upon 
some mossy bank, would be lulled 
to rest by the murmur and dashing 
of the torrent beneath. Oft would 
‘Thunder Cloud begin the day by 
climbing some high elevation that 
lay in his pathway, and everywhere 
his gaze swept a wild, wide space of 
solitary stretches, with the ever dis- 
tant peak ahead. 

At times the chief was led into 
deep and darksome defiles, whose 
rocky sides are forever moistened 
by the spray of mountain torrent. 
Higher the towering sides grew un- 
til their spire-like turrets and 
strangely shaped butts, seemed to 
pierce the zenith and hid from view 
old Sol’s peeping rays. 

As Thunder Cloud journeyed, 
the defile into which he now wan- 
clered grew deeper. All about arose 
cliffs, whose great arches and colon- 
nades resembled castles, and day 
was only distinguishable by the 
clear and intense blue of the skv 
above. A hush like the stillness of 
death was upon the face of nature, 
save the ever rushing torrent, whose 
sullen and ceaseless roar echoed and 
re-echoed among the walls of the 
deep, cutting canyon. 

Night now had its terrors for the 
chief, who firmly believed in the 
tribal traditions and stories handed 
down by their nomadic chairiquian 
fathers that under cover of the dark 
messenger the spirit of those who 


had gone before returned to earth 
and their former haunts, assuming 
at times uncanny shapes. To the 
mind of the chief, night induced the 
wind to play sad dirges among the 
towering cliffs, whose long, mourn- 
ful sighs were to the mystic and 
superstitious Indian the wails of 
departed souls. : 
Days came and went, yet the de- 
file clothed with all the sublimity 
and awfulness of rugged nature, 
continued to lead the chief mile after 
mile, with no apparent end. Fatigue 
plainly told on man and beast. Faint 
of heart grew Thunder Cloud, and 
his brave spirit at times faltered. 
The dark messenger, night, so 
fraught with dread and superstition 
to the savage heart, was again at 
hand, and the thought of another 
night passed in the canyon filled 
the chief’s soul with terror, Despair 
at last came upon him, and the chief 
was about to yield to its influences 
when suddenly the path ended and 
brought Thunder Cloud out upon a 
broad, fertile plain, and with ineffa- 
ble glory stood the peak, whose 
rugged and time worn summit was 
bathed in the radiant hues of the 
dying day. Wonder and joy took 
the place of fatigue, and with 
amazement Thunder Cloud _ stood 
transfixed. There falling prostrate, 
the soul of the chief went forth to 
the great spirit, and there held com- 
munion, unmindful of the darkness 
or the damp dew, and just before 
dawn of the following day, Thunder 
Cloud, with his faithful pony began 
the ascent of Medicine Mountain. 
On reaching the summit, after 
hours of toil, the chief found a large 
clearing, and in the center was 
seen a huge altar rudely constructed 
and built of the loose rock found 
near by. Scattered about were 
smaller altars, whose ceremonial 
fires, long since dead, still bore silent 
testimonies of a pre-historic people 
who once lived and worshiped and 
died. “Monuments of a lost race,” 
mused the chief, “and why, oh, why, 
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mountain passes, whose canyons 
were deep and precipitous, with 
large reaches of impenetrable un- 
dergrowth, where lurked wild and 
ferocious beasts. Raging and foam- 
ing torrents—weary wastes of arid 
plains fanned by fiery blast, whose 
withering and exhausting heat 
sapped the vitals of man and beast. 

For days the chief, with his face 
set resolutely toward the peak, trav- 
eled onward, surmounting with 
stoic patience the many difficulties 
which beset him at every step. 
Night, the dark spirit, often came 
as a welcome visitor to the _ ex- 
hausted man, who, reclining upon 
some mossy bank, would be lulled 
to rest by the murmur and dashing 
of the torrent beneath. Oft would 
Thunder Cloud begin the day by 
climbing some high elevation that 
lay in his pathway, and everywhere 
his gaze swept a wild, wide space of 
solitary stretches, with the ever dis- 
tant peak ahead. 

At times the chief was led into 
deep and darksome defiles, whose 
rocky sides are forever moistened 
by the spray of mountain torrent. 
Higher the towering sides grew un- 
til their spire-like turrets and 
strangely shaped butts, seemed to 
pierce the zenith and hid from view 
old Sol’s peeping rays. 

As Thunder Cloud journeyed, 
the defile into which he now wan- 
dered grew deeper. All about arose 
cliffs, whose great arches and colon- 
nades resembled castles, and day 
was only distinguishable by the 
clear and intense blue of the sky 
above. A hush like the stillness of 
death was upon the face of nature, 
Save the ever rushing torrent, whose 
sullen and ceaseless roar echoed and 
re-echoed among the walls of the 
deep, cutting canyon. 

Night now had its terrors for the 
chief, who firmly believed in the 
tribal traditions and stories handed 
down by their nomadic chairiquian 
fathers that under cover of the dark 
messenger the spirit of those who 
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had gone before returned to earth 
and their former haunts, assuming 
at times uncanny shapes. To the 
mind of the chief, night induced the 
wind to play sad dirges among the 
towering cliffs, whose long, mourn- 
ful sighs were to the mystic and 
superstitious Indian the wails of 
departed souls. 

Days came and went, yet the de- 
file clothed with all the sublimity 
and awfulness of rugged nature, 
continued to lead the chief mile after 
mile, with no apparent end. Fatigue 
plainly told on man and beast. Faint 
of heart grew Thunder Cloud, and 
his brave spirit at times faltered. 
The dark messenger, night, so 
fraught with dread and superstition 
to the savage heart, was again at 
hand, and the thought of another 
night passed in the canyon filled 
the chief’s soul with terror. Despair 
at last came upon him, and the chief 
was about to yield to its influences 
when suddenly the path ended and 
brought Thunder Cloud out upon a 
broad, fertile plain, and with ineffa- 
ble glory stood the peak, whose 
rugged and time worn summit was 
bathed in the radiant hues of the 
dying day. Wonder and joy took 
the place of fatigue, and with 
amazement Thunder Cloud stood 
transfixed. There falling prostrate, 
the soul of the chief went forth to 
the great spirit, and there held com- 
munion, unmindful of the darkness 
or the damp dew, and just before 
dawn of the following day, Thunder 
Cloud, with his faithful pony began 
the ascent of Medicine Mountain. 

On reaching the summit, after 
hours of toil, the chief found a large 
clearing, and in the center was 
seen a huge altar rudely constructed 
and built of the loose rock found 
near by. Scattered about were 
smaller altars, whose ceremonial 
fires, long since dead, still bore silent 
testimonies of a pre-historic people 
who once lived and worshiped and 
died. “Monuments of a lost race,” 
mused the chief, “and why, oh, why, 
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is it that mortal man must perish 
and sink into the dust? All the 
world is a sepulchre and is full of 
the loathsome dust of bodies once 
quickened by living souls. The 
glory and pride of the deities were 
upon their brow, and their hands 
held the scepter that gave them com- 
mand and rule of all the living 
things of earth. The great, the wise, 
the valiant; where are they all? 
Ah!” sighed the chief, “they are ail 
mingled with the clod, and_ that 
which befell them shall also happen 
to us and to those that come after 
us.” 

The deep meditations of Thunder 
Cloud were only aroused by the 
howl of the coyotes whose mourn- 
ful dirge echoed in the deep and 
darksome canyons. Dark shadows 
were again creeping over the face 
of nature and the radiance and glory 
of the day was smothered in the 
gloom and mystery of night. 

The chief, amid everlasting snow 
and unconquerable superstition, 
amid tribal remains and tradition, 
passed three weary and _ fruitless 
days in appeal and invocation, but 
deaf was the deity. Thunder Cloud 
then resorted to extreme measures. 
In the flesh of his shoulders he cut 
deep parallel incisions, from which 
flowed rivulets of blood over his 
body. For a moment his strength 
failed him, and his strong, stub- 
born will was about to break, but 
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mastering himself, Thunder Cloud 
completed the ceremony by passing 
through the bleeding cut his raw- 
hide rope and attaching it to the 
neck of his pony, which was made 
to drag the chief to and fro on the 
summit of Medicine Mountain. 
Feeling extreme exhaustion creep- 
ing over him, the chief loosened the 
rope from his lacerated shoulders, 
and kneeling upon a buffalo robe, 
Thunder Cloud again prayed to 
the sun to intercede for him with 
the Creator for dispensation of good 
and great medicine. Suddenly a 
deep sleep came over the sufferer, 
a sleep so profound that it seemed 
as though Death, the grim messen- 
ger, had at last said “Come!” While 
in that state of como, -the great 
spirit spoke to the soul of Thunder 
Cloud, saying: “Behold, I bring to 
you the great medicine,” and in vis- 
ion the chief saw a gigantic eagle's 
foot, and clasped in the talons were 
the pipe and the arrow, emblematic 
of peace and plenty. Then the 
voice of the great spirit continued: 
“Arise, son of the Absarakas, take 
thy way and go rejoicing to your 
people. I have blessed you with 
the good medicine, the medicine of 
peace and plenty. So let the peo- 
ple of thy lodge and of thy tribe 
rejoice, for E-saac-Kawar-te, the 
Creator, has said “Peace be to you, 
my faithful servant, child of the 
sun, chief of the Absarakas.” 


POSSESSION 
BY RUTH STERRY 


The sun is mine, although he sails on high | 
Unconscious that I watch him gratefully, 
For life and love he scatters at my feet, | 
For all he sends to make my garden sweet. 


And you are mine, beloved, near, yet afar, 
From out my gray sky gleaming like a star— 
Unconscious, too, like him, that at your feet 
Is one whose life your living makes complete. 
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| THE CONSCRIPT 
A Story of the Siege of Port Arthur 


BY CHARLES LORRIMER 


HE men lay quite still in the 

trenches, sprawling untidily, 

their rifles by their sides. ‘hey 
were utterly spent. True, the posi- 
tion was cramped and uncomfort- 
able. But rest even in a restricted 
hole in the ground, a muddy swamp 
after the night’s rain, was compara- 
tive ease. 

Ladislaus Jejierski lay there with 
the others. He, of them all, was 
the most weary. For he was scarce- 
ly more than a boy—a curly-headed 
boy. 

The days had been hard days at 
Port Arthur. And the nights had 
not been less hard. Sometimes they 
were even worse, last night especi- 
ally. From sunset the big Japanese 
guns’bayed steadily like blood- 
hounds. Shells screamed hoarsely 
over the outer trenches to burst over 
the inner forts, tearing huge, gap- 
ing rents in them. Ah, how glad he 
was of the blessed daylight which 
brought a temporary cessation in 
the attack. How good it was to lie 
quiet and still, to hear no voices 
shouting—as all night long they 
had shouted—hateful commands 
forcing him to do what his body 
was too weary to do. 

Spitting and tearing and sullen 
booming sounds still came to him 
occasionally—and the sharp crack 
of rifles. But the fighting was far 
off now, very far off—an affair of 
outposts near Wolf Hill probably. 
For the present there was nothing to 
do but lie quiet in the trench won- 
dering why he was there at. ll. 


What was the fighting all about? 


Why was he chosen to play a part 
in it—he, Ladislaus Jejierski, who 
a year ago was at peace on his quiet 
farm, he who a year ago _ could 
scarcely distinguish between a bayo- 
net and a plough, he a_ peaceful 
peasant tilling his fields? 

Puzzling, unanswerable ques- 
tions! At least no one had time to 
answer them; neither time nor yet 
inclination. If only he could get 
to some place where other men were 
—to dull the loneliness. Here in 
the trenches he was somehow con- 
scious of being utterly forlorn and 
alone. The soldiers lying beside 
him, he had nothing to do with them. 
They were called, as he was called, 
from the four corners of the great 
empire to sell their lives—for what? 
They were waiting just as he was 
waiting to make the best bargain 
they could. But he had nothing to 
do with them, men gathered from 
widely-separated provinces who 
could scarcely understand him if he 
were to speak. Besides, the order 
had been passed to lie perfectly still 
and quiet. 

His eyes wandered to the right, 
to the left, where little hills shot 
upward like wings in a theatre. Just 
so they rose close to his native vil- 
lage, the big ones creeping up be- 
hind to peer over the shoulders of 
the little ones. Only his Polish hills 
were not scarred with ugly trenches. 
And no guns shot out fiery tongues 
at him from their slopes. Though 
they might be poor, men owned one 
precious possession there—life. Nor 
would they part with it willingly. 
Here things were very different. 
Why? He tried to reason it out, to 
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think. But he could not bring 
thoughts that were coherent or re- 
lated into his mind. Only dim 
ideas, like shadows, passed through 
it. They passed quickly in an inter- 
minable, disconnected procession, 
so quickly he could hang his con- 
sciousness on to nothing. Presently 
he could no longer explain how he 
got into that sticky trench at all. 
But he was conscious of stiffness 
and weariness, thirst and hunger, 
above all, hunger. For some days 
no junks had broken through the 
blockade; provisions were low. Cer- 
tainly life was unbearable without 
a good meal. It might be all very 
well to fight, but it was better to 
eat when one was hungry. 

Weariness swept over him in 
waves now. If he could only get 
to some place where that cursed 
sound of firing could be shut out of 
his ears and those cursed flame- 
points cease to flicker before his 
eyes! 

Through long hours of thinking, 
hours that lagged and lagged, the 
sun burned down on him. There 
was no shelter in the trenches. The 
heat beat into his head. It was re- 
flected from his bayonet. It daz- 
zled his eyes. Dimly he remembered 
how once he had been glad of the 
order to lie quiet. Then he had not 
noticed the blinding heat. But now 
he realized it all at once—all at 
once. 


Il. 


The sky seemed to close down 
over him tight, tight, reflecting the 
heat like a brass bowl. The blood 
surged in his head round and round 
in hot spirals. How helpless and 
confused he _ felt—just like a fly 
caught under a wine glass. His 
1ands burned when they touched 
the barrel of his rifle. What a long 
time he had been lying there in the 
blaze of the sun! At least it seemed 
long, an eternity. In the crises of 
life, time cannot be reckoned by or- 


dinary standards. Moments are 
centuries, and centuries are 
moments. Therefore he could not 
judge how long he lay there still, 
mechanically watching a brown 
cloud come up over the horizon, far 
off at first as the eye could see, then 
little by little coming nearer. 

Sut it didn’t matter. Nothing 
mattered except the hunger and the 
thirst that were creeping on him 
now like a stealthy animal. It crept 
on and on. It overtook the hunger. 
Soon the hunger was nothing. It 
was the thirst—that was horrible, 
intolerable. Yet he dared not leave 
the trenches to go back for water. 
It would be disobeying orders. Be- 
sides the wells were guarded by sen- 
tries, who would never let him come 
near them without an officer’s per- 
mission—never. throat and 
mouth seemed joining together. 

Presently he found himself crawl- 
ing along the trench, along to the 
next man who was lying bundled 
in a heap, drowsing with his cheek 
against his rifle. Near him lay the 
usual Russian wooden water bottle. 
How strange Ladislaus had _ not 
noticed it before! Surely there it 
was, the tiniest water cask lhe ha 
ever seen. He crawled nearer slowly, 
stopping every few inches to look 
about. He ought not to have moved 
from the place where he had been 
told to lie. He was disobeying or- 
ders, and if he were caught 

Never mind. The intolerable thirst 
forced him on. No, he was not 
noticed yet. But the little bottle 
was much further off than he had 
thought, much further, for when he 
put out his hand to reach it his arm 
seemed suddenly to have grown 
shorter. The cask was beyond the 
sleeping man after all. Ah, he had 
it. He clutched it firmly in his 
hands. It was very hard to hold. 
It shipped through his shaking fin- 
gers when he tried to grasp it, so 
he lifted up his knees, pinned it 
against them and pulled out the lit- 
tle plug. He raised the bottle up, 
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but his hands trembled so that he 
could not get it to his mouth. The 
sun blinded him. He was obliged 
to lie down flat—to try again. Ah, 
now the water was pouring down 
his throat like a great flood, cooling 
and soothing. He drank greedily, 
as if it was the last water in the 
world. 

As soon as the cask was empty he 
had meant to craw! back before any- 
one saw him. He had meant to, 
but somehow he couldn’t. The 


water was running through his 
veins like an opiate. It clouded his 
brain. His will could no longer 


force his limbs to obey—and dark- 
ness crept over him. 


ITT, 


An officer awakened Ladislaus 
with a rude kick. He opened his 
eyes, stung at once to consciousness 
by the pain of the blow. 

The thick yellow cloud was quite 
close now. It was a dust cloud, 
blinding, suffocating, and the enemy 
had taken advantage of it to mak: 
an assault. Artillery was booming 
heavily. Away to the right, near 
the - Liaotishan Fort, Ladislaus 
could distinguish one spray of in- 
fantry flung out. Lemon-colored 
men were advancing with their rifles 
at the carry, in a_  loose-moving 
crowd, an orderly disorder. Yes, 
he could distinguish them quite 
plainly when the dust curtain lifted 
a little, for he felt better now. That 
terrible sun was veiled by the cloud. 
And the water had done him good. 
He lay down quite coolly and sight- 
ed his rifle. There was nothing 
for him to do yet, nothing. What 
an odd battle this was! How differ- 
ent from what he had imagined a 
battle to be when he had described 
to his peasant sweetheart, Anna, the 
glories of war, the splendors of it, 
the excitement. Here there was no 
excitement—only lying still and 


-waiting—always waiting—and won- 
dering where the enemy would 
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direct the main force of their attack. 

The thin stream of men advanced 
up, up, up to the trenches that were 
the outworks of the Schrydloff Fort. 
Bullets spat in amongst them, splin- 
tering the stones of the rough 
ground and spurting little water- 
spouts of brown dust. Up and up 
they crawled slowly, like a kind of 


human caterpillar. They touched 
the wire entanglements. The front 
ranks lay against them, leaning 


there as if too tired to go further. 
Too tired, yes that was it. Those 
wires Ladislaus knew were charged 
with some marvelous current the 
workings of which he could not quite. 
understand. In his village it was 
unknown. But it made men tired 
in hundreds—and permanently. 

The hill was as steep as a Swiss 
roof, and the climbing soldiers 
looked like flies against the side of 
a wall. How did they get up it? 
Would those surging ranks behind 
pass the wires? 

Interminable minutes of waiting 
followed. Then a commotion, an 
uproar—more men crowding into 
the trenches, re-enforcements that 
were pushed forward from the forts 
behind. Something was actually 
happening. At last they knew where 
the enemy’s main attack was to be 
directed. It was here. A few bul- 
lets hissed and spat over the lips 
of the trenches already like the first 
big drops of a shower. Down in the 
valley artillery trains galloped to 
and fro serving the guns. 

The order had come to fire, fire 
into that blinding yellow’ curtain 
which hid the streams of men ad- 
vancing on them. His peasant’s 
imagination ‘saw a hundred fantas- 
tic forms shaping themselves in the 
cloud which hung low like poison- 
ous fumes from a cauldron. He 
looked along the line of men lying 
beside him. Did thev see? No, 
evidently they were not. imaginative, 
these soldiers. They appeared quite 
unconcerned—alert, hardened vet- 
erans who had gone through things 
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and were rather pleased than other- 
wise at the prospect of being killed 
knee-deep in cartridge cases down 
there in that slippery hole in the 
ground. But he was not as they 
were. He was young and loved life. 

The far-off guns worked them- 
selves into a state of excitement; a 
shell screamed by. Another—an- 
other! ‘Then two came together. 
One struck the lee side of the 
trench, throwing up a fountain of 
dust and smoke. It burst, and Lad- 
islaus felt a sting on his wrist. It 
was bleeding. No matter, that was 
nothing. The man next him had 
been hit—hard—the man _ whose 
water-cask Ladislaus had stolen. He 
was groaning horribly and his fea- 
tures were pain-drawn. He was 
dying—hard. No one seemed to 
pay any attention. They were too 
busy firing. Ladislaus moved over 
to his comrade. He was not dead 
yet. Where was the doctor? 

Ladislaus walked along towards 
an officer. “Excellency,” he said, 
trembling, “a man has been hurt 
yonder. He may be dying. Where 
is the doctor?” 

At first the officer scarcely took 
any notice of Ladislaus. He went 
on shouting orders to an adjutant, 
as if he had not heard. 

sut presently, turning to the sol- 
dier, he said roughly: “Get back to 
your place. A thousand men are 
dying.” 

The boy crept away. It was true. 
A thousand men were dying. What 
was one—among so many? It could 
not be helped. What was war, after 
all, but waste? All the same he 
asked the first soldier he met: 
““Where’s the doctor?” 

“Just killed, Little Brother,” the 
man answered. 

So he went back and listened to 
his neighbor die—hard. It took him 
a long time, and all the while Ladis- 
laus held the little silver image of 
the Virgin his mother had _ put 
around his neck and prayed—prayed 
for the man to die quickly. Ugh! 


the ugliness of death to the young! 

The fire grew hotter and hotter, 
lashing itself into a fury like the 
presto of some diabolical sonata. 
Not one shell, nor.two, came now, 
but a storm; not a dozen bullets but 
a whirl, pattering down like dead 
leaves in autumn. 

To lie there with those groans in 
one’s ears, with that racking noise 
as if the earth, like a huge cupboard, 
was cracking—it was horrible. And 
useless—so useless. Ladislaus’ legs 
were limp as dough. Why wasnt 
something done? 


IV. 


At last an order. Retreat—into 
the kKuropatkin Fort. These 
trenches had suddenly become too 
hot. Retreat to better cover. He 
fumbled himself together for the 
dash across the open space between. 
Ready—now. There was no time 
to think, only to stumble out and 
dash on. At least it was better than 
sitting in a wet trench. Go on. Men 
stopped, started, staggered, dropped 
limply as if the string was cut that 
held them upright. Beside him a 
soldier fell all of a heap with a 
lugubrious croak, face downwards, 
and the good blood pumped on the 
grass. A bullet had wandered a mile 
to give this man a message of war. 
Ladislaus swung past him like a 
wind-blown horse. Two more be- 
hind him went down, = stumbling 
heavily over one another. Never 
mind. Go on; a little further. He 
must get away from this horrible, 
withering fire, the confusion of this 
blinding dust cloud. The air roared, 
the ground fled reelingly under his 
feet. Where were they? The whirr 
of a shell from their own guns an- 
swered his unspoken question as it 
passed overhead. The fort could be 
but a few paces further now. One 
more effort. A shout came to him 
faintly. At last! He was in. The 
sheltering walls of the fort were 
around him like protecting arms; 
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they kept off the spilling bullets. 
He was in. 

The fort was shorthanded, and an 
officer set Ladislaus on guard at 
once. It was only what he expected, 
for so many men were in hospital 
naturally the duty for the un- 
wounded was twice as long. 

Presently the attack subsided 
somewhat. The yellow cloud thinned 
to vapor and drifted away. The 
stars came out-as big as cocoanuts. 
Still nothing to eat, only the ever- 
lasting mechanical fire, fire, with 
hunger gnawing at him. Twenty- 
four hours Ladislaus stood on duty. 
He exhausted. He _ could 
scarcely hold his rifle. Unless sleep 
came he would surely go mad. The 
attack died away entirely; still it 
seemed years before the guard came 
to relieve him. But it came at last. 
Ladislaus saluted the officer in com- 
mand with a dazed and childish 
air. Then weak, but almost happy, 
he walked back to camp in the val-. 
ley. 


V. 


The town was in a bustle. ‘To- 
day was a great day. A messenger 
from the enemy had come crawling 
up the hill with a little white flag 
like a limp butterfly, and called on 
the garrison to surrender, to sur- 
render with the honors of war. A 
truce was declared for twenty-four 
hours, pending the decision of the 
general in command. - What a 
blessed thing it was a truce! What 
a heavenly rest to overstrained 
ear drums! 

The General had ordered a mus- 
ter of the entire defending force 
on the parade-ground, which lay in 
the bottom of a saucer of hills. He 
wished to say something to them. 

Ladislaus marched along with the 
others. He had had a good meal, 
for during the night a junk loaded 
with supplies had succeeded in run- 
ning the blockade. To-day there 
was bread in plenty and even a lit- 
tle meat. Since early morning when 


the men gathered in groups to pre- 
pare their thick schi (cabbage) soup, 
a savory smell of cooking floated 
over the town. Ladislaus remem- 
bered how well his mother had 
made this soup. Hungry as he was 
this did not taste like hers. 

The meal drove all the painful ex- 
periences through which he had 
passed from his mind, the meal and 
the glass of vodka allowed each man 
as a reward after the fighting. For 
the first time since he had left 
Poland life seemed worth hving— 
for the first time. 

The band played a lively air as 
they passed along. It was a great 
day, the day he had hoped and 
worked and waited for. Things 
would certainly be easier now. 
There was plenty to eat—and per- 
haps the General would surrender, 
would acknowledge it had all been 
a mistake. Ladislaus fervently 
hoped he might. Not that they were 
cowards in Poland. Oh, no! He 
remembered the stories of old days 
and how his father’s father fought 
for home and _ country—stories 
which Ladislaus had heard at his 
mother’s knee. To fight for a home 
was one thing, to fight men whom 
one hated—real enemies. Against 
them one could feel some whole- 
some animus. But these brave little 
yellow men, they were different. 
One tried to beat them, of course, 
but chiefly as a matter of personal 
safety. No, it might be well some- 
times to die for one’s country. But 
was it not also well to live for it? 
Surely it would be well to go home 
to Anna and live out his life. 

The sun was bright now, but not 
hot like yesterday. Rather it shone 
down caressingly as on summer 
days in Poland—working days, 
when he toiled in the sweet fields, or 
saints’ days when he followed in 
the gala procession and proudly car- 
ried a banner for his patron lady. 
3ut now he must not think too much 
of these things. He must listen to 
what was being done; he must not 
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miss the General’s words telling 
them they might go home. 

The parade ground was thronged 
with soldiers. Most of them were 
on foot, but some were mounted on 
shaggy ponies. They were fine men 
and strong and big. But their eyes 
looked tired from watching and 
some of the faces were still drawn 
from hunger. The General was a 
man with a noble face and keen 
eyes. Ladislaus thought how well 
he sat his horse. The compelling 
air of absolute authority hung about 
him. He was master in this fortress, 
this quiet, severe man, who sat 
there calmly on his horse in front 
of them. His word decided. In 
his hands lay the powers of life and 
death. He could juggle with them 
at his pleasure, wreck and destroy 
the garrison, offer up their lives— 
or send them home safe. 

The band played the national 
hymn impressively, and the soldiers 
cheered. Then the General held up 
his hand. Silence swooped down 
like a hawk. He begart to speak. 
The voice was loud and firm. 

“My men,” it said, “we have been 
asked to surrender with the honors 
of war, which means that in a little 
while we can go peaceably home.” 

Ladislaus’ heart beat violently. 
But the faces around him were won- 
derfully casual. The voice went on 
steadily : 

“Men, you would not wish to be 
out of it ali—to be dragged to some 
secluded place while others fight out 
our great quarrel to the end? You 
would not wish to be like pawns 
taken early in the game and flung 
aside into the box? We are here to 
fight to the end. Is it not so? We 
fight for the Czar and for Russia, 
and we will die every man of us be- 
fore we surrender—is it not so?” 

The voice trembled with entnusi- 
asm. 

“It is for you to decide the an- 
swer to the enemy’s demand. What 
answer shall I send? Shall I say 
we are willing, glad, to shed every 
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drop of our blood if need be in the 
Czar’s holy cause? Shall | say we 
are proud, happy, to die in the de- 
fense of every clod of Russian soil?” 

There was a silence, a terrible 
silence. Ladislaus’ heart beat faster 
—faster. What was this holy cause 
of which they spoke to him? There 
was a low murmur in the ranks. The 
man next him whispered: “Nichevo, 
it doesn’t matter, either way,’’ and 
shrugged his shoulders. Again the 
General’s voice rang out, the voice 
which held the power of life and 
death over them all. 

“Then it is your wish that we 
shall not surrender, that we shall die 
if need be for the Czar?” 

There was no answer, but the 
General left them little time for 
hesitation. “So be it. For his 
Majesty the Czar a cheer,” he com- 
manded triumphantly. 

The cheer broke out. It was a 
dull rumble without much - spirit. 
Many of the men were thinking: “If 
Port Arthur falls or no, what mat- 
ter for Poland ” and here and there 
some one whispered: “Pity Russia 
is not big enough!” 

It was over, the great day. ‘The 
troops dispersed. Ladislaus crept 
back to barracks. 


Vi. 


In the old Kuropatkin Fort on 
guard again—the same dull round. 
The night was dark and still and 
dry. Ladislaus, as he stood on 
watch, was thinking of his home. 
Through the curtain of blackness 
he seemed to see a great, great dis- 
tance to the land where he was 
born. There stood the cottage with 
his mother in the doorway and Anna 
beside her. It was hard to begin 
the dreary fighting all over again 
when he thought that day on the 
parade ground was the end of it— 
hard and uncomfortable. 

To stand here on watch in the 
silence made him afraid. His eyes 
peered into the blackness for the 
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things he could not see. His ears 
strained to catch the sound he could 
not hear. Death lurked perhaps be- 
side him in the shadows ready to 
spring, like a beast of prey. 
Behind him men were digging 
softly. His senses were sharpened. 
Though the workers made as little 
noise as possible, though the 
sounds crept forward faintly as if 
on tiptoe, yet he heard. They were 
digging a mine and it was almost 
ready. Now they were shoveling on 
the earth softly over the wires con- 
necting it with the big fort further 
back. This Kuropatkin Fort where 
he kept guard was only an outpost 
which might be taken by the enemy 
at any time if they chose to rush 
it. The defenses were. hastily thrown 
up. So it was well to be prepared. 


Now, if the enemy got in the mines 


could be exploded—and their vic- 
tory would be no victory. 

Ladislaus walked softly to and 
fro. If any one approached he 
would certainly hear in time to give 
the alarm and then retreat. All he 
had to do was watch and listen. Be- 
yond in the darkness the familiar 
scenes haunted him, always his old 
mother sitting in the doorway, 
weeping, and Anna beside her, wait- 
ing for him. 

What was that? A sound coming 
up from below, a muffled sound. It 
could not be from the digging, for 
that was done now. The men had 
gone away. 

There it was again—like padded 
footsteps. Ladislaus_ stood alert, 
ready. Then he moved forward, the 
better to listen. It came again, 
the noise—and at regular intervals. 
He crept still further forward. 
Silence. He crouched down low, 
close to the ground, listening. It 
was not easy to distinguish sounds 
for the blood drumming in his ears. 
Ah! there it was again, to the left. 
It dodged from place to place like 
supernatural rappings. He must 
advance cautiously and see. On he 
went, his rifle gripped firmly. He 


was half afraid to advance into the 
darkness, the stillness, afraid with 
the fear of the young and the super- 
stitious. But all the same he could 
not have stood still; that sound 
drove him mad. So he went on, his 
rifle at full cock; on and on. ‘There 
was a stone. He stumbled over it. 
A loud shot rang out. His rifle had 
gone. off. 

In a second men were shouting. 
Men were springing up from the 
ground. Men were running here an: 
there in the darkness. Bayonets 
were plunged deep into living flesh. 
The enemy had made a surprise at- 
tack. They were fighting for the 
position desperately. Suddenly 
there was a_ shock. The ground 
trembled. Men fell as they stood. 
The digging was finished just in 
time. ‘The victory was no victory. 

Vil 


Day broke reluctantly by inches. 
The East glowed like the gorgeous 
palette of a Divine artist. Over the 
scarred hills brooded peace. The 
sun came up, slowly, majestically. 
His rays like golden fingers touched 
the hills. Softly they touched the 
ugly things—Pain and Death, beau- 
tifying even these. Tenderly, as 
one touches a wounded thing, they 
touched the shattered fort and the 
faces of the men lying there still, as 
if asleep. There were many quiet 
figures, but one more pitiful than 
all the rest. This one had curly 
yeliow hair, and he was a boy. He 
was dead—irrevocably dead. And 
to what purpose? The whim of the 
Czar, the honor of Russia?. Surely 
the honor of Russia could have ex: 
isted without the death of this curly- 
headed boy. He came to a distant 
country to fight because he was 
told to. He knew no other reason. 
There was no other reason. By 
evening the trench would be turned 
over on top of him just as he lay. 
But now the kindly dawn fell on 
him like a benediction. The golden 
fingers of light caressing him seemed 
to say, “Sleep well!” 


The Gentleness of Henderson’s Cow 


BY EDWARD P. 


came out to Willowhurst and 

moved into houses next door 
to one another we have been pretty 
good friends. Six days in the week 
we go to town together, along with 
a crowd of other commuters, and 
on Sundays we visit with each other 
and compare notes on the best way 
to grow peas and potatoes—there 
has always been a good deal of 
rivalry between us as to who had 
the best garden. Our wives have 
visited back and forth and borrowed 
each other’s flatirons and _ baking 
tins and discussed the proper treat- 
ment for babies when they have the 
colic or are cutting teeth. But of 
late a shadow has come between us. 
There is no open enmity, but there 
is a certain coolness. Henderson's 
cow was the cause of it all. 

One morning Henderson met me, 
as usual, when I came out of the 
gate to go to the station—we nearly 
always were in the habit of walking 
down together. 

“Hello, old man,” he said, beam- 
ingly. “Fine morning, isn’t it?” 

I agreed that it was. 

“Say, you can’t guess what I’ve 
done,” 

“Got a new servant girl?’ I sug- 
gested, tentatively. 

“No, the one who came last week 
is still with us.” 

“Found a new kind of breakfast 
food?” I hazarded. 

“Still cold,” said Henderson, “You 
couldn’t guess in a _ year. I’ve 
bought a cow. Come over to-night 
and see her. I tell you she’s a daisy. 
No more chalk and rain water for 
me. I’m going to have the real 
thing now. Just think of it. Cream, 
real cream, the kind you get when 
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you go out in the country summers 
to see the old folks.” 

“But who's going to milk her?” I 
inquired, doubtfully. 

Henderson sniffed. “I am, of 
course. Guess I didn’t spend the 
first sixteen years of my life on 
the farm for nothing.” 

. That night my wife and I and the 

children all went over to see Hen- 
derson’s cow. She was a “fine-look- 
ing animal, and I couldn’t help be- 
ing a little bit jealous of Hender- 
son. She had nice big brown eyes 
that looked at you with a gentle 
expression, and she_ stood there 
chewing her cud in a peaceful man- 
ner. No one could have suspected 
from her appearance that she was 
a fiend incarnate. She didn’t offer 
to kick when Hendersen started in 
to milk her. Henderson could milk, 
too. I envied him as I stood there 
and saw the white stream hiss into 
the tin pail. 

For two weeks everything went 
well. The cow was all that could be 
desired, and Henderson was always 
bragging about her and how gentle 
she was. He fairly made me tired. 

One night after my wife had put 
the children to bed and I had put the 
cat out and locked the doors, and we 
had both gone to bed and _ were 
sleeping soundly and unsuspecting- 
ly, | was awakened by some noise 
out in the yard. I sat up in bed 
and listened. It sounded as if some 
one were walking around the house. 
I got up and looked out of the win- 
dow. The moon was shining bright- 
ly, but I could see nothing unusual. 
I decided that if there were any one 
there he must be on the other side 
of the house, so | went down stairs 
and opened the front door. Nothing 
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there. I went out and started to 
walk around the house. Just as | 
turned the corner of the building | 
heard a terrible moo-o-o-o, begin- 
ning low down in the scale and end- 
ing in a kind of screech, and there 
came that cow of Henderson's, head 
down and tail up. Remembering 
how gentle she was, I started to- 
ward her, saying “So, bossy; so, 
bossy!” in my most. conciliatory 
tone of voice. But someway bossy 
didn’t seem to “so” worth a cent, 
nor could I see any _ perceptible 
signs of her reputed gentleness. She 
made a rush at me with her eyes 
glaring and her tail in the air. | 
began to feel nervous. The idea 
occurred to me that it might be a 
good plan to retreat—gracefully. | 
did. As I retreated the cow ad- 
vanced. My retreat became more 
hurried and less graceful. A man 
can’t look very graceful, anyway, 
retreating from a cow, especially 
when he is attired only in his robe 
de chambre. I dodged around one 
side of the wood-pile, only to meet 
the ferocious beast coming around 
the other. I again retreated, closely 
pursued by the enemy. I went 
around the corner of the house with 
about a foot to spare. My garment 
impeded rapid transit, and things 
began to look desperate. Just as I 
was about to give up I reached the 
fence between Henderson’s yard and 
mine and scrambled over, just in 
time. 

I concluded it was about time to 
order up the re-enforcements, so I 
began to yell vigorously for Hen- 
derson to come out and get his cow. 

The sound of my voice seemed to 
enrage the savage beast still farther, 
for with a snort of anger she took a 
running jump and cleared the fence 
as easily as if she were in training 
for the running high jump. I rolled 
under into my own yard again. 

By this time the noise _ had 


aroused Henderson, and _ he stuck 
his head out of the window to ask 
what was the matter. 
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“Matter?” I answered. “This 
blamed old cow of yours has gone 
crazy. For the Lord’s sake come 
out and get her.” 

“Well, if I were you,” said Hen- 
derson, “I wouldn’t be afraid of a 
cow. She's perfectly gentle—would 
not hurt a child.” 

“You come out and get her then, ' 
I said. 

So Henderson came out dressed 
in like manner as myself, and ap- 
proached the cow. As soon as she 
caught sight of him she charged 
with a wild bellow, and he fled in- 
continently back into the house and 
slammed the door. Then the beast 
again turned her attention to me. 
But | had climbed upon the wood- 
pile and was out of her reach. Hen- 
derson looked out of the window 
again. “Why don’t you come out 
and get your cow?” I asked him. 
“She’s perfectly gentle—wouldn't 
hurt a child.” But he refused to 
come down again, and there I was, 
perched upon that woodpile and un- 
able to get down. Every time [| 
made a move the cow snorted omin- 
ously and showed signs of wanting 
to climb up. The situation began 
to be embarrassing, for the noise 
had aroused the neighbors, and they 
all had their heads out of the win- 
dows offering advice. 

“Why don’t you hypnotize her?” 
suggested one. 

“Try and stare her out of counte- 
nance,” said another. 

“Oh, shut up, you idiots, and have 
somebody get a policeman to shoot 
the beast,” I said. 

Just then the hired girl, awakened 
by the racket, and thinking that the 
house was full of burglars, jumped 
out of bed and ran screaming to the 
head of the stairs, yelling ‘Fire! 
Burglars! Murder.” The _ noise 
aroused the dog, which was sleep- 
ing in the hall, and he jumped up 
ana ran barking to the head of the 
Stairs, just in time to get mixed up 
with the girl’s feet, and they both 
rolled down the stairs to an accom-. 
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paniment of shrill yelps and Irish 
objurgations. 

The day before had been wash- 
day at the house. The fact was evi- 
denced by the clothes’ which 
had been left hanging on the line 
over night. The clothes-line was 
stretched between one corner of our 
house and the fence which divided 
Henderson’s yard from mine. 

During the diversion created by 
the entrance upon the scene of the 
dog and the hired girl, the cow 
strolled around the house. ‘There 
she caught sight of those sheets and 
shirts hanging like a row of ghosts 
in the moonlight. 

Now, whatever may have _ been 
her failings, Henderson’s cow was 
not afraid of ghosts. With a wild 
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bellow she charged. There was a 
heart-rending sound of ripping and 
tearing, a moo-o-o of wrath and 
amazement. The clothes-line came 
loose from both its fastenings, and 
Henderson’s cow fled over the fence 
and down the street, with the whole 
week’s washing trailing behind her, 
a sheet flying like a signal of distress 
from one horn and a pair of my pa- 
jamas from the other. 

Well, we found some of the things 
the next morning and some we 
didn’t find. I wanted to advertise 
for them, but my wife objected. I 
suppose she knew what was missing. 
But as I remarked before, a coolness 
has sprung up between Henderson 
and myself, which dates its begin- 
ning with that awful night. 


Blind--Im the Rain 


BY ARTHUR POWELL 


Wet? 


So are my brothers, the trees; 
So are my sisters, the ferns; 
Jut the rain is our friend, like the breeze— 
Ah, there’s much in the lessons one learns 
When blind to the gaud and the glare, 
Quiet in the cool of the soul ; 
Form never interlopes there; 
Essence and truth brim the bowl. 
Quiet, yet the stillness lives— 
Palpitates, speaks to the sense, 
‘Touches, and takes, and gives, 
3eckons the spirit hence. 
Words cannot lift the haze 
Wrapping your state about. 
You call it “Sight ;” my phrase, 
“Light with the life left out.”’ 
Here, with my wet hand pressed 
On the bole of a warm, wet tree, 
Knowledge and peace unguessed 
Enter, and live in me. 
So, to the strong their strength; 
3ut for me, rapturous pain 
Thus to stand, ust’ning at length 
Blind—in the rain. 
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MISSION DOLORES 


BY WALTER A. BEEBE 


Back-flung, through mutations of time, 
A vision enraptures the ken, 

Of Arcadian days in a pastoral clime, 
And the forerunning heroes of men. 


In the palm of the mountains encupped; 
Near the moil of the turbulent brine, 
Where the honey-dew shows where the honey bee 
supped 
In the tangle of olive and vine— 


Where the poppy in indolence sways, 
By languorous breezes caressed, 
And summer eternal disposes the days 
In the lap of the ultimate West, 


Dolores stands, white in the noon— 
Dolores, in lust of her youth; 

Her tiles and adobes and timbers rough-hewn 
Consecrated to infinite truth. 


Her strong-hearted padres are heard, 
As they venture their lives for their goal; 

Not pillage nor sword, but their weapon the Word, 
In their war for the heathendom soul. 


And the children of nature are led 
To hark to the message they bring; 

To eat of the bread of a wonderful spread— 

To drink of a wonderful spring. 
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The gay caballero wheels by 
With joy in the freedom of days; 

From stunted oak groves the coyote gives cry— 
The herds on the mountain-side graze. 


The feast and fandango reach far 
Through the length of the warm afternoon; 
Soft eyes slyly peep as the dulcet guitar 
‘'wangs low ‘neath the favoring moon. 


The vision idyllic is. past, 
And a mightier sweeps in its place, 

With clash and confusion of multitudes vast— 
The van of a west-moving race. 


They come, with expectancy strung 
To the pitch of the argonauts old; 

Fierce polyglots, harking to one common tongue, 
The call of the garrulous gold. 


From the round of the planet they stream, 
In the strength of cupidity bold; 

And they splendidly dream of an empire agleam 
With the glint of the glamorous gold. 


Comes a day when the fruit and the grain 
An opulence stabler reveal; 
And Commerce, with lightnings in bondage, draws 
rein 
In the thunder of steam and of steel. 


Dolores, now withered, alone, 
Awaits the last summons of fate, 

While seated beside is a daughter full grown, 
In the queenly regalia of state. 


But a step (yet a universe) parts 
The peace of her dreamy retreat, 

From the hoarse diapason of thousand-tongued marts 
And staccatos of hurrying feet. 


Her mission exalted is done, 
She fits to no purpose to-day ; 

Like a harp, which tremendously struck every tone, 
When its wires are relaxed by decay. 


Her children are under the sod, 
With the works by the neophytes made; 

And the paths that they trod to the presence of Goxl 
Are throbbing aortas of trade. 


Yet she justified life as she stepped 
Through a life of precarious steeps ; 

For the faith that she kept while her infant yet slept, 
Her giant, awakened, still keeps. 


A corner of Dolores graveyard. 


THE GRAVEYARD OF 
DOLORES MISSION 


The Oldest Graveyard in San Francisco 


BY STELLA MAXIMO 


visits San Francisco goes out 
to the old Dolores’ Mission 
Church, at the corner of Sixteenth 
and Dolores streets, or rather next 
to the corner, for on the corner 
stands the new mission church, but 
even it is only new in comparison, 
for the old Dolores Mission was 
built in 1776 and stands, not only 
as the first church, but as the oldest 
landmark of San Francisco. Within 
a stone’s throw of this historic spot 
is not only a modern flat building, 
but an adobe house built a century 
ago; these extremes tell somewhat 
the history of San Francisco in a 
century and a quarter. 
The old Dolores Mission has been 
described and written of in Eastern 


Ni visits s every Easterner who 


magazines and local publications so 
many times that anything one might 
say of it would seem like repetition ; 
although the graveyard beside ii, 
and extending far back of it to two 
streets, has seemed in its modesty 
and stillness to have escaped both 
the travelers’ and the writers’ eye. 
So little really shows from the 
street that it is small wonder, for 
it extends far back and around, be- 
ing hidden by a high board fence. 
Everything else seems modern but 
the church and the graveyard. Op- 
posite, on Dolores street, is the 
beautiful Notre Dame _ convent, 
whose beginning was years ago in 
an unpretentious little building. 
Back of the new church, and 
fronting on Sixteenth street, stands 
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the priest’s residence, and a large 
parochial school, but almost hidden 
from view is the old graveyard. 

At one time it extended across 
where the school, church and resi- 
dence now stand, as well as where 
Sixteenth street has been cut 
through, and for years was the rest- 
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bery and a few weeds grow waist- 
deep, and one has to work his way 
through a tangled mass of laurel, 
wild roses and ivy. 

The first burials were in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, the 
early So's, and not a marble slab 
is anywhere to be seen as a record 


“One has to work his way through a tangled mass of 


and ivy.” 

ing place for nearly ten thousand 
dead, covering several acres of 
ground. Over half of these were re- 
moved to the new cemetery as the 
advance of the living encroached 
upon the domain of the dead. 

To-day the graveyard is a neg- 
lected spot, where the thick shrub- 


laurel, wild roses 


of that time; yet thousands of Span- 
iards, Mexicans and Indians were 
buried here. Here and there, tum- 
bled-down, decayed boards, o4n 
which no trace of inscription is vis- 
ible, tell the tale of the forgotten 
dead. 

One stumbles over sunken pieces 
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of stone, old, fallen railings, and the 
tangled meshes of vines, and some- 
how this decadence is more touch- 
ing than care. The whole is har- 
monious, and I, for one, would not 
wish the old Mission graveyard 
cared for or altered in any way. Let 
Nature, the elements, and time mark 
the flight of years without assist- 
ance or deterrence from man. 

Few old graveyards have the his- 
toric interest of this quaint spot of 
the Mission, on the outskirts of the 
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open to visitors, but on account oi 
souvenir fiends, the iron gate is 
locked, and no trespassers are al- 
lowed; one must have special per- 
mission to visit this almost hidden 
and forgotten historic spot of San 
Francisco. 

To the left are cottages, and to 
the right the first priest’s residence, 
that jutted from the side of the old 
church has been torn down, leaving 
a yard in front of the new church, 
and to the right of the church the 


“The doors were broken long since, and the wood has rotted 


and fallen in parts.”’ 


most cosmopolitan city in the world. 
The custom of the early Span- 
iards was to dig a very deep grave 
for the first dead of the family, and 
as each member died, the grave was 
opened, and the last dead laid with 
its kin; this was an economy of 
space, and many Spanish families 
lie thus buried, with nothing left 
to mark their last resting place. 
The graveyard was at one time 


sheds, showing in the picture, have 
given way to a street down which 
an electric car whizzes past every 
seven minutes. But the old Mission 
graveyard, with its record of the 
dead, bears traces only of the past 
—the eighteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries. 

Here reposes the first Governor of 
California, and ‘his tombstone, the 
tall shaft showing in the picture to 
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the. left of the side window of the 
church, bears this inscription: 


Aqui Yacen los restos 
del Capitan 
Don Louis Antonio Arguello 
Primer Gubernado del Alto 
California bajo el Gobierno 
Mexicano 
Nacio en San Francisco 
el 21 de Junio 1784 
y murio en el mismo lugar 
el 27 de Marzo 1830 
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of “somebody’s darlings’ were 
placed, and indeed, on one little 
china animals are still watchful like 
the toys of “Little Boy Blue” whom 
Eugene Field has made immortal. 
The doors were broken long since, 
and the wood has rotted and fallen 
in parts, but the little china vigils 
still remain over the grave where 
they were placed a half century ago. 

The last record of some one is a 
broken piece of headstone on which 
part of the inscription is: 


Here reposes the first Governor of California. 


which, being translated, is: 
“Here lieth the remains 
of Captain 
Don Louis Antonio Arguello 
First Governor of Alta California, 
Under the Government of Mexico 
Born in San Francisco 
June 21, 1784 
and who died in the same place 
March 27, 1830. 


Over some of the children’s graves 
are little cabinets, where the toys 


A Native of 
Philadelphia. 
Died May 18th, 1859. 
Aged 35 years. 


and the newest monument is a mag- 
nificent column, with the family 
name of Ragan, placed there in 
1881. 

The weeping willows hang sor- 
rowfully over many graves, and the 
laurel is everywhere, as if to give 
the crown of the laurel wreath to 
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those hardy pioneers who hewed 
true to the line of civilization. 

Most of the names are Irish, 
though there are more Spaniards by 
far than those from the Emerald 
Isle who slumber here; but their 
time was a generation sooner, and 
either they were too poor to erect 
enduring monuments, or not so 
thoughtful of the dead, for the ma- 
jority of those having Irish names 
were erected by some loving daugh- 
ter or son. It is so too of the 
French. <A few Italian and also 
English names mark the variety, 
while Spanish names are scarce. 

But previous to the white man’s 
advent to this spot Indians must 
also have buried some of their dead 
in this place, for the skeletons of 
many were found here, and where 
the convent now stands, also, and 
perhaps even before their time, pre- 
historic man may have selected this 
spot for his last resting place. 

And at times to come, who 
knows?—another race may form 
another layer. 


“And millions in those solitudes 

Since first the flight of years began, 

Have laid them down in their last 
sleep— 

The dead reign there alone.” 


One headstone, like a tombstone 
in some old’ English churchyard 
bears this inscription: 


Maria Cecilia Burwood Cooper 
Who departed this life 
December 27th, 1853. 
Aged 27 years. 


“All you that now are standing by 
As you are now so once was I. 
As [I am now so you must be, 
Therefore prepare to follow me.” 


And following this the names of 
her children, and the dates of their 
births and deaths, and beside her 
lies her husband, whom, I judge by 
the nautical epitaph, was a sea cap- 
tain: 
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Sacred 
To the memory of 
John Baptist Burwood Cooper 

A native of England, 
Who departed this life 

Nov. 28, 1862. 

Aged 68 years. 
May he rest in peace. 


“Though Bora’s blows, and Nep- 

tune’s waves 
Have tossed me to and fro. 

Yet by Heaven’s decree you plaini, 
see 

! am harbored here below with many 
of our fleet, 

In hopes our Admiral Christ to 
meet.” | 


I hope if a love of poetry is treas- 
ured in the hereafter, that the Shades 
dealing out punishment will be as 
lenient as possible, in case the de- 
funct was guilty of perpetrating this 
verse, and not add any deserved ad- 
ditional punishment to that demand- 
ed for whatever sins he may have 
committed, but consider that a 
knowledge of nautical science and 
literature have seldom gone hand 
in hand. 

A pretty little epitaph to Olymp2 
Caubalve winds up with: 


Bonne Mete et Bonne Espouse 

Alle Laisse Son Marie et Ses 

Oautre Entents, Inconsolables 
Deprofundis. 


A tall shaft, evidently erected by 
some one who admired and appre- 
ciated heroism, bears this inscrip- 
tion: 


In Memory of Thomas Murray 
A member of Columbian Engine Co. 
No. IT, 

Who lost his life in the discharge 
of his duty as a fireman on the 

night of January 27, 1855. 
vaults, anid 


There several 


through an opening at the top of the 
rusted iron doors of one, vou can 


In memory of Thos. Murray, who lost his 
. life in the discharge of his duty, Jan. 27, 1855. 


peep in and see in the dark recess 
three dust-covered coffins, on ruste:! 
iron brackets. Decay, neglect and 
luxurious untamed nature every- 
where apparent. 

On one vault the following in- 
scription shows an impartial hus- 
band, for above the door it reads: 


Gloria in Excelsis Deo. 
In memory of 
Mary ‘Teresa, 
Beloved wife of 

Patk J. McNamee, 
Died Oct. 23, 1850. 
Aged 24 years. 
May she rest in Peace. 
Also: 
In memory of 
Mary Aloysius, 
Beloved wife of 
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Pat’k J. McNamee, 
Died Dec. 4, 1864. 
Aged 20 years. 
May she rest in peace. Amen. 


I fear the husband of these two 
young women was lacking in both 
a sense of humor and sentiment, but 
he was going to show the public 
that he was not partial; each wife 
should have just the same, and be 
interred in the same spot, and if he 
possessed neither of the afore-men- 
tioned traits, we must give him 
credit for a high sense of justice. 

One battered down old headstone 
gives the age of the dead woman be- 
neath it as 110 years. 

A comparatively new and hand- 
some monument was erected by 
Bridget Murphy in memory of her 
husband and children. It is notice- 
able in its newness, for around are 
the graves of a century ago covered 
so thick with shrubbery and_ ivy 
that it is almost impossible to find 
where the dead lie. 

One weeping willow with a 
gnarled trunk, nearly two feet in 
diameter, stands over the grave 
where a headstone records the death 
of a child in 1854. The trunk al- 
most fills the small space enclosed 
by the rusted iron paling. 

The first vicar-general of Califor- 
nia lies buried here, as does also two 
of the men settled with by the fam- 
ous Vigilantes, the saint and the 
sinner side by side, and the sun still 
“shines alike on the just and the 
unjust.” 

The following inscription is en- 
graven on the tombstone of James 
Sullivan, known as “Yankee Sulli- 
van,’ who was executed by the 
Vigilance Committee in 1856: 


Sacred to the memory of 
the late deceased, 
James Sullivan, 

who died 

By the hands of the V. C. 
May 3Ist, 1856. 
Aged 45 years. 
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Anthem, 


Remember not, O Lord, 

Our offenses, nor: those of our 
parents. 

Neither take thou vengeance on our 
sins. 

Thou shalt bring my soul out of 

Tribulation and in thy mercy thou 

Shalt destroy mine enemies. 


A Native of Bandon, 
Ireland. 
Erected by James Mulloy 
Jan. 26, 1858. 


In the year 1858, when Mulloy 
was erecting the monument, the 
grave of Sullivan was opened to 
identify the remains. It was late, 
and so was left open over night. Pat 
Dennan, who was sexton, thought 
some one might try to steal, either 
the remains or some of the apparel 
of the notorious Sullivan, whom the 
Vigilance Committee had seen fit to 
hurl prematurely into eternity, so 
he took all that was left of Sullivan, 
and putting it in a sack, took it to 
his little house over night, and sure 
enough the ghouls came, wanfing 
something from the grave of Sulli- 
van, and the sexton, who, like most 
Irish, enjoy a joke, laughed to him- 
self, and watched from the spot 
where he lay hidden. But when the 
time came the remains were forth- 
coming and decently interred by the 
friend who was courageous enough 
to brave public sentiment and lay 
his tribute of friendship at the last 
resting place of his friend. I should 
like to have known this same 
“Pythias” James Mulloy. 

Perhaps the most _ interesting 
monument in the Mission graveyard 
is that erected to James Casey, edi- 
tor and politician, connected with 
the early history of San Francisco 
and the Vigilantes. The monument 
was 


“Erected by the Crescent Engine 
Company, No. 10, 
As a tribute of respect and esteem.” 


This was the Volunteer Fire 
Company, of which Casey was a 
member, and on one side the in- 
scription says: 

Sacred 
to the 

Memory of James P. Casey, 

who 
Departed this life 
May 22, 1856. 
Aged 27 years. 
“May God forgive my persecutors.” 
Requiescat in pace, 

There is nothing on this tomb- 
stone, like Sullivan’s, to indicate 
that he died by the hands of the 
Vigilantes; in fact, one would infer 
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Tomb of James P. Casey, erected by the 
Crescent Engine Co., No. Ww. Executed for 
the shooting of James King, of William, 
editor of Bulletin. 
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it was the resting place of some 
niartyr. 

He was executed, May 22d, for 
the shooting of James King of Wil- 
liam, editor of the Bulletin. There 
had been enmity between these two, 
and something King published in 
his paper regarding the early mis- 
demeanors of Casey, led to the 
shooting. This was May 14, 1856, 
and on the 22d, one of the most 
memorable days in the early history 
of San Francisco, he and a man by 


the name of Charles Cora were 
taken and publicly hanged until 
they were dead.* The Vigilance 


Committee at that time numbered 
nearly 8,000, practically the entire 
male population. 

Membership certificates are pre- 
served at the San _ Francisco 
Museum, as is also the newspaper 
account of the hanging, with the 
crude illustrations of that date, The 
Vigilantes formed themselves into 
a regularly equipped army, opposed 
by the Law and Order Committee 
—vastly in the minority—and com- 
pelling the surrender of Casey and 
Cora, acted as judge, jury and exe- 
cutioner. 

There has been a story current, 
how true it may be no one can say, 
that the young lady to whom Cascy 
was engaged to be married,: grief- 
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stricken over his condemnation by 
the Vigilance Committee, asked and 
received permission to visit him, On 
this visit she gave him a vial of 
poison, and urged him to cheat the 
gallows, and it was Casey’s inten- 
tion to do this, but penitence made 
him decide to take the ignominious 
death mapped out for him by the 
Vigilantes, as punishment, since 
there was no way of making repara- 
tion for his crime; and if he felt 
this remorse, and was brave and 
sincere enough to take the punish- 
ment, which, however well he may 
have deserved, he could have es- 
caped, one can only echo the senti- 
ment inscribed on his tombstone, 
erected by his Volunteer firemen 
friends: 


“Requiescat in pace.” 


Behind the first broad weeping 
willow (to the left in the picture), 
whose branches droop over the 
fence, stands the tall monument to 
Casey, battered by time and cov- 
ered with moss; matted laurel and 
trailing vines at its base, but show- 
ing, despite his sins and awful 
death, there were some who treas- 
ured his memory, and who paid the 
only tribute the living can pay to 
the dead. 


* Cora was buried in the Mission cemetc ry, and his remairs were afte: wards removed. 
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DAVID AND GOLIATH 


BY CLARENCE HAWKES 


HE warm summer sun had shot 
its first broad band of light 
over the Green Mountain 

range and crowned the Equinox 
mountain with a coronet of  bur- 
nished gold. ‘The base and sides 
of this isolated peak were still 
wrapped in slumbrous shadows and 
only the tall trees on the mountain’s 
brow had felt the touch of the day 
god’s wand. 

But all the birds and wild crea- 
tures down in the valley had seen it 
and were rejoicing in the ever-new 
miracle of morning. Even those 
birds least gifted with song could 
not resist the enchantment, and 
the gay-liveried blue jay was call- 
ing “Day, day, day!” as _ though 
there never would be another day. 

The robin and the meadow lark 
were more melodious in their her- 
aldry, and they chirped and gur- 
gled ‘Morning, morning, morning!” 
The bobolink heard them down in 
the meadow by the little brook, and 
straightway poured out such a greet- 
ing to the day god that Sol blushed 
to the very roots of his hair, and 
would feign have hidden his head 
behind the hill. But his business 
was to shine and gladden the world, 
and he always went about it in a 
very business-like manner. 

Half an hour before a little herd 
of deer, consisting of a buck, a doe 
and as pretty a pair of twin fawns 
as ever pressed mother earth wiih 
their dainty hoofs, had wended down 
the mountain-side, following a titne- 
worn cowpath to the old mill pond, 
where there were both food and 
drink. 

After the family had drunk long 
and deep of the cool water, the dve 
waded knee-deep and began raven- 


ously devouring the lily-pads that 
fringed the shore. She was very 
poor, the double duty of giving milk 
to two such sleek fawns as frolicked 
on the bank of the mill pond having 
told upon her. But their beauty an! 
grace justified the sacrifice, even in 
the eyes of an impartial observe:, 
and much more so in thai of their 
mother. 

The buck, who had taken it -ipou 
himself to be custodian of the herd 
this morning, although he usually 
ranged alone, had gone into an ai- 
jacent field to make a daintier meal 
on the heads of clover and herds’ 
grass. He was an epicurian in a 
rather dainty family, for a _ deer 
rarely eats clean, but nips away at 
the choicest parts, leaving the 
coarser portion for the less fastid:- 
ous domestic animals. 

It was half an hour later, and 
the sun was grinning broadly down 
into the valley, when the domestic 
herd that usually frequented the pas- 
ture surrounding the mill pond 
came forth from the barnyard and 
started leisurely down the lane for 
the day’s feeding ground. 

Even at this early hour the locust 
disturbed the morning symphcny 
with his harsh note. It would be 
a warm day when the locust shrilled 
so early. So with the instinct of 
coming heat upon them the cattle 
started for the mill pond; the great 
Durham bull leading the way. 

It seems to me that leadership 
among animals is even more pro- 
nounced than it is with man, al- 
though it is not so well systematized 
or understood. Usually it is a male 
that determines the policy of the 
herd or flock. Where there is no 
male in the herd the leadership falls 
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David and Goliath. 


to some cross wrinkled-horned old 
cow, whose years and experience 
easily give her precedence. 

The great Durham bull looked 
every inch a leader, as he marched 
along, his sleek mahogany sides 
shining in the sunlight, and _ his 
broad shoulder and deep flank sug- 
gesting great weight. He was usu- 
ally very good-natured for a bull, 
but on one or two occasions had 
shown a frightful temper. 

With their keener instincts that 
are always on the alert, the wild 
herd at the mill pond noticed the ap- 
proach of the domestic creatures 
long before they discovered that 
their favorite feeding grounds were 
occupied. The buck, with his usual 
vigilance, noticed their approach 
first, and sprang back over the fence 
into the pasture, to see that no harm 
came to the doe and fawns, although 
he did not fear much from the cows. 
They had _ frequently grazed to- 
gether, but the bull he did not like 
the looks of, as he had not seen 
him in the pasture before. 

The great Durham also did not 
profess acquaintance with the slight 
stranger, as he approached, but eyed 
him suspiciously, at the same time 
pawing the ground and giving vent 
to a hoarse and ominous bellow that 
said plainly: “What are you doing 
here, mv fine fellow? Who gave 
you leave? We will investigate.’ 

3ut the buck did not recede. He 
stood statuesque, his head up, his 
slight form contrasting strangely 
with that of the massive bull. His 
eves were a little brighter and his 
nostrils dilated slightly, but not a 
muscle moved. He lookea_ every 
ounce of him a knight and ready 
to battle for his rights in the ancient 
helds which his kind frequented for 
centuries before cattle ever set foot 
on the soil. 

Again the great Durham _bel- 
lowed, and the echo rolled away like 
distant thunder. The doe and fawns 
swam the pond at a shallow point 
and fled precipitately up the hill- 
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side. Lhe buck still stood his 
ground, but now there was an omin- 
ous glitter in his eye, and his mus- 
cles grew tense. 

It was history repeating itself— 
David and Goliath had come out to 
fight for their respective peoples, 
but this battle would be even more 
unequal, as the buck would prob- 
ably flee at the first onset. 

The bull lowered his head and 
bellowed again, the sound dying 
away in a shriek of rage. With his 
powerful hoofs he sent up showers 
of dirt that partially enveloped him, 
but his eyes burned through the 
dust cloud like veritable stars of 
war. Yet the buck still viewed 
him with disdain. 

Then with a roar that even start- 
led his own herd, he launched his 
great hulk full at his slight adver- 
sary; but the buck stood as though 
made of marble, while the bull came 
on. On came this avalanche of 
bone and muscle, while the slight 
object of his fury stood as though 
rooted to the ground. Was it fear 
that held him; was all power of mo- 
tion paralyzed by the sight of this 
monster? One more jump and the 
great horns would be planted fairly 
in his side. Then the steel-like mus- 
cles under him gathered slightly, 
and with a motion light as air and 
as quick as the spring of a bow, he 
sprang aside, and his adversary 
passed by and naught but air was at 
the end of his horns. But see the 
buck’s second move. He _ whiris 
like a flash as the bull’s broadside 
passes, his forward hoof descends, 
laying open a gash six inches in 
length, even down to the bare bone. 

The fury of the bull’s charge car- 
ried him several yards by his adver- 
sary. But when with a roar of pain 
he wheels to front his enemy again 
the buck stands statuesque and un- 
shaken, his eyes glittering and his 
nostrils extended with the scent of 
battle. 

Again Goliath charges, and David 
waits for the oncoming of the giant. 
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The great hulk comes still closer 
before that lightning spring that 
carries the slight buck out of his 
reach. Again the buck wheels, and 
his terrible hoof descends and this 
time he crushes a rib, and the bull 
groans at the sharp thud of his hoof. 

Foam drips from the infuriated 
monster’s lips and blood streams 
from his side. Beads of sweat stand 
on his flanks, and his eyes are blood 
red, his fury blinds him, and he 
charges recklessly again and again, 
but at each charge his enemy slips 
as though by magic from his reach, 
and that sharp hoof ploughs a fur- 
row in his side. Three ribs are 
»oroken and his side fairly streams 
with blood. He roars and pants, 
his great nostrils dilating as though 
they would burst. 

But his adversary still stands as 
erect and undaunted as at the first 
charge. David’s stones are hitting 
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their mark and Goliath is weakei- 
ing. But the fury that has made his 
kind the sport of the matadore and 
the toreadore, since the days of tlic 
Alhambra, will not let him rest, and 
he charges again. This time tlic 
hoof cuts deeper than ever, and the 
bone is laid bare just behind his 
shoulder, while the blood _ spuris 
from a severed vein. He is being 
worsted, blinded by his fury, and 
weakened by loss of blood; he 
stands head down, uncertain, roar- 
ing with pain and anger, while his 
jaunty enemy views him _ disdain- 
tully. At this point in the combat 
the cows flee to the barn bellowing 
with fright, and at the same time 
men and dogs come running across 
the fields. Then David lightly jumps 
ihe fence and disappears up the hill- 
side, leaving Goliath to limp pain- 
fully back to the barn. His spirit 
forever broken. 


MORNING AND EVENING 
A Fragment 


BY L. H. BREWER 


Give me a lupine-crowned hill 
The yellow dunes among, 

And the blue bay beneath the thrill 
Of the dew-drunken sun, 

While far away the city wakes 
With murmurous hum. 


Give me the turquoise-tinted light 
Across the mountains dun, 

With Alcatraz an opal bright 
In the red-slipping sun, 

While near at hand the city nods 
With slumbrous hum. 
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The Keepers of the Gate 


BY K. &. 


Where free and strong the whole day long 
The shouting seas swing in, 

With friendly roar to storm the shore 
That flings them back their din; 

There headlands bold a bay infold, 
Where calm and silent wait 

The guns that drowse, till war shall rouse 
The Keepers of the Gate. 


Through portals wide the ebbing tide 
Steals out to open sea, 

Past sleeping hills where stirs and thrills 
A wind-song wild and free. 

From far and near the trade-ships steer, 
Wide-winged with precious freight, 

To gain the land where sent’nel stand 
The guns that keep the gate. 


When tempests sweep the tortured deep 
And wild seas, snarling, run, 

The wind’s mad song is sped along 
By each loud-throated gun. 

They sing of war and battle roar, 
And loud with wrath and hate, 

They tell the fight, when they by might, 
Shall keep the western gate. 


When summer sun his day’s work done, 
Has sought his glowing bed; 

When watch-lamps stand by sea and land 
And swing in skies o’erhead; 

Midst night’s soft gleam the great guns dream, 
On guard o’er sleeping state, 

Dream lasting peace, when need shall cease 
To keep the nation’s gate. 
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THE THIRSTY STEEL 


BY R. B. TOWNSHEND 


66 LAS! senor, you have not 
heard the fate of my most 
unhappy nephew. Mourn- 

ful truly is the story, and mysterious 

are the dispensations of Heaven. 

Well, well. Seat yourself there be- 

side the hearth in the place where 

you used to sit, and I will tell you all 
that happened, so far as it is known. 

“You will remember the unhappy 
boy last year, how | skillfully he 
tamed for you the wild horses of 
Don Atanasio. Ah, que domador! 
What a magnificent horseman he 
was. Io think how I used to see him, 
then in his youth and beauty, sub- 
duing a truly refractory colt of the 
four-year-olds. No maddest plunges 
could shake him in his saddle, and 
when the beast reared, how lightly 
he would withdraw his feet from the 
stirrups and slip off to one side as 
the furious animal flung itself back- 
wards to the ground. He was in- 
deed a master of the maneja, and 
you were fortunate to have him to 
aid you.” 

For myself I knew well how true 
was every word of what the old man 
said. His nephew, Fernando de 
Chacon, had proved himself to be 
one of the boldest riders of a nation 
of horsetamers, for such the Mexi- 
can rancheros are. Sprung from a 
good old Spanish stock, at twenty 
Fernando was the handsomest youth 
I have ever seen in my life. His 
dark hair, crisply curled, set off a 
head such as Rafael loved to paint, 
a shapely head well poised upon a 
neck like a tower. He was the very 
type of strength combined with 
beauty that rejoiced the heart of the 
great Italian painter, but he showed 
in the dark glow of his burning eyes 
the promise of a fiery passion that 


might rouse the enthusiasm of the 
artist, but brings to its possessor 
only too often a dower of sorrow. 
“Tt was after you left us last year, 
senor,” continued the old- man, “that 
a family of the Americans came to 
this part, and bought land and sct- 
tled themselves down amongst us 
Mexicans of the Amargosa. And in 
this American family was a certain 
girl whom they called Bella, and 
though I will admit, senor, that for 
the most part no Americanos, be 
they men or women, are much to niv 
taste, yet she at least was deservedly 
named La Bella, for she was beauti- 
ful, indeed. Fair was she as tlie 
flower of the lily when it opens in 
the springtime, and her hair was 
of a rich red-gold that might dazzle 
the eyes of any man when the suns 
light shone upon it. That golden 
red hair is rare in by own race, 
senor, as you know, and perhaps be- 
cause it is so rare it has some- 
times an unwonted attraction for 
the eyes of men who behold it. At 
all events when my nephew chanced 
to encounter this girl, those golden 
locks of hers tangled him in their 
meshes, for no sooner had he set 
eyes upon her than he fell utterly 
and frantically in love. It was folly, 
for you well know how little affec- 
tion there is between my people and 
the Americans. No, the 
Americans are not simpaticos, and 
then the barrier of language also is 
not small; our Castilian tongue was 
unknown to her, and he had but a 
few words of the English. But what 
do you think he did, he a caballero 
and the son of caballeros, he who 
last year helped you with your wild 
horses for pure love of the sport 
and the honor of the Mexican name 
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—he hired himself to these Ameri- 
cans as a herder. 

“Yes, senor, he hired himself and 
worked for them as a common 
vaquero with their cattle, so that 
sometimes he might have the chance 
if fortune favored him at least to 
look upon the face of his beloved. 
And working with them day by day, 
he learned their tongue so that when 
opportunity served he might be able 
to declare to her his passion. Il 
know not if she ever looked upon 
him with eyes of kindness, which 
he mistook for a sign of love that 
would respond to his own; but one 
day, riding after the cattle, he met 
her returning also on _ horseback 
from a visit to a neighbor, and he 
turned his horse’s head straightway 
and rode beside her towards her 
home. And presently he began to 
talk to her of the secrets of the 
heart and of the deep feelings that 
a beauty like hers can inspire, and 
she listened, wondering and but half 
comprehending. And then warm- 
ing with his theme he threw off all 
disguise and poured out before her 
the story of his passion and_ the 
burning love that possessed him for 
her. But when she clearly under- 
stood what he meant and that the 
one desire he had was to be her 
lover she waited to hear no more, 
but put her pony to the gallop and 
fled to her folk. And he, seeing his 
love despised, did not pursue after 
her, but pulled his horse on to its 
haunches and turned aside into the 
brush, giving one great cry after 
her, ‘Ah, lovely one, La Bella so 
well named, the hour will yet come 
when you shall hear me.’ 

“But when she reached home she 
spoke naught to her folks of what 
had happened, and so it came about 
that Fernando still played at being 
the vaquero of the Americans and 
still kept watch for any chance 


meeting with the beauty alone. But 
no opportunity presented itself, for 
she avoided him carefully, and his 
love, being disappointed, returned 


upon himself, and he grew dark and 
morose. 

“Then the Americans, seeing that 
he was unhappy, but not knowing 
the cause of it, bade him cheer up 
and take a holiday and go home and 
see the girls,-for they jested freely 
with him, as is their wont to do. 

‘But his heart was too sore to bear 
their jesting; he answered that he 
had no desire to go home, but was 
well contented to be where he was. 

“*Well contented!’ said one of 
them to him, ‘I do not know what 
the signs of a Mexican being well 
contented are, but you look to me 
about as happy as a panther that 
has both feet caught in the jaws ot 
a steel trap and is waiting for the 
coming of the hunter and_ his 
hounds,’ 

“Then my nephew rose up, and 
without a word went over to the 
house where the women dwelt and 
asked to see the girl. But his man- 
ner was so strange that her mother 
denied him admission, and told him 
he was not welcome there. So he 
went back to the corral and saddled 
his horse, and taking no leave of any 
one rode straight away to _ his 
father’s house. And ever as he rode 
there dwelt in his mind one over- 
mastering thought, the memory of 
the terrible Cuchillo Bebedor, the 
Thirsty Steel. 

“Senor, that was the name given 
among us to a certain famous 
weapon belonging to'my lamented 
brother Carlos; it was a knife that 
possessed, as it were, a personality 
of its own; in short, it was a knife 
with a history. You will have heard, 
senor, of the storming of the Alamo. 
Ah, yes, I see by your eyes that the 
story of that desperate day is not 
new to you. The Texans had seized 
the Alamo, Which was the strong 
castle of the City of San Antonio, 
and held it against us Mexicans at 
the beginning of the war. But when 
the artillery of our General, Santa 
Ana, had made a breach in the walls 
of that frowning fortress, the brave 
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Mexican army rushed to the assault 
of the inner citadel, and there was 
a hand to hand combat, the like of 
which was never seen before or 
since. But in the issue the Mexicans 
were victorious, and the _ great 
Alamo remained in their hands, and 
of the whole number of defenders 
there was left alive not one man, 
save only two negro slaves of the 
Americans. 

“Senor, my lamented brother Car- 
los was one of the stormers of the 
Alamo, and it chanced that in that 
desperate fight he snatched up the 
knife of one of the Americans who 
fell. It was, truly, a most wonderful 
knife; I can only liken it to a sword 
of half a yard long. It was made 
both straight and strong, so that 
the wielder might be able either to 
thrust or to cut with it as he chose; 
to make it enter the flesh well it was 
double-edged for a span’s_ length 
from the point, while towards the 
hilt the back was thickened to the 
fullness of a finger’s breath, so that 
it might not spring or bend when 
it struck against the bone. But, 
mark you, it had a secret contri- 
vance to make it still deadlier. For 
all down that thickness of the back 
ran a_ hollow channel inside the 
blade from the interior of the haft 
to where the double-edged point be- 
gan, and into this hollow by the art 
of the cunning craftsman was 
poured quicksilver. When a man 
held .the knife point upwards the 
quicksilver ran back into the haft, 
and then as he struck his enemy, the 
heavy liquid metal flung itself for- 
wards towards the point and added 
much weight to the blow. Senor, 
it was nothing less than a truly 
devilish weapon, this invention of 
the Americans, and the devilishness 
of it recoiled upon themselves; for 
after that my brother had wrested 
the knife from the dead hands of its 
possessor, there with it in his hands 
in that same room he slew two more 
of those doomed American defenders 
of the fort. So the steel they had 


meant for us, in his hands drank 
deeply of American blood, and that 
was why we gave it the name oi 
the Cuchillo Bebedor. 

“Mly brother never used it again. 
He became soon an old man, and 
from having been as wild and fiery 
as my nephew was last year, he 
changed and grew to be very gentle 
and devout. And he was used to 
say he believed that knife was in- 
deed an invention of the devil and 
possessed by’a devil, for when a 
friend would ask to see it. and pray 
him to tell the story of the storming 
of the Alamo, he said that drawing 
the blade out of the sheath seemed 
to awaken once more all the wild 
and unholy passions of his youth, 
which he desired now to put away 
and make his peace with heaven. 
So it was only by stealth that his 
sons would open the box in which 
he had hidden it away, and would 
hold it and wonder at it, and one 
night, when he found them hand- 
ling it, he quickly made the sign of 
the cross and forbade them _ to 
touch it, ‘for,’ said he, ‘it thirsts yet 
for our blood and for that of the 
Americans, and I foretell that it will 
be a most evil day for him who 
draws it when the light of the sun 
shines once again on that blade. 

“Well, senor, when this strange 
and overwhelming passion had 
seized upon Fernando, his mind 
took a singular turn. He remem- 
bered the words of his lamented 
father, and being clearly, as we see 
now, possessed by a species of devil, 
he determined that the most evil 
day that could ever come to him had 
arrived, a fitting day for him to 
carry that accursed blade into the 
light of the sun. And _ he_ rode 
swiftly to his home and opened the 
coffer where it lay, and he took ‘t 
in his hand and held it up lovingly 
before his face. 

“*“Didst thou once drink the blood 
of Americans?’ he cried in his mad- 
ness. ‘Iwas long since, if thou dost 
remember aright. Therefore thou 
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shouldst be thirsty by now.’ And 
then he held it to his lips and whis- 
pered to it. ‘Art thirsty? Well, 
thou shalt drink.’ 

“Hie took the great knife and set 
it in the embroidered sheath that 
belonged to it and girded it to him 
in his sash, and then he went his 
way and returned to where those 
Americans dwelt. He did not pause 
at my door on his way, but dashed 
by me as one who had forgotten both 
the love and the duty due to his 
family, and | was angry and did not 
understand till afterwards that he 
was mad, and that I should have re- 
strained him and even put force up- 
on him. And he did not return to 
the service of the Americans, but 
went to live with some of our own 
people who lived hard by, and as is 
the custom, they took him in with 
all hospitality and asked not why he 
came nor whither he went, but they 
saw he was somewhat distraught ; 
they declared also that in the time 
that followed he seldom slept, but 
spent the night wandering around; 
doubtless he hovered around the 
dwelling where La Bella dwelt, but 
he never told what his object was 
or where his wandering led him. 

“Senor, you will pardon my say- 
ing it, but I know not if you have 
ever felt the power of love. I my- 
seli long years ago, when I was a 
young man, knew its force, but not 
in the same violent fashion in which 
it took possession of my poor boy. 
For look you, senor, with the most 
of us it acts thus: we love, and for 
a time we are enthralled with a de- 
licious madness, and we care for 
nothing else in the world but to be 
near the beloved one, and hope for 
nothing but to make her entirely our 
own. And love plays with us, and 
deludes us, and holds us back and 
again draws us on, till at last we 
either obtain the coveted object of 
our desires, or else as it may hap, we 
fail of them utterly; and in that 
case we speedily become indifferent 
to her whom we sought with such 
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consuming ardor; and presently a 
new love springs up and takes its 
place and all our desire is turned 
elsewhere. That, Senor, is_ the 
common, natural way of love, and 
we drink from its cup both bitter 
and sweet, for most of us it is thus 
mingled of honey and of gall. But 
for those like my poor boy, who 
find no cure anywhere for love des- 
pised, the cup of love turns to gall, 
pure gall, with no drop of honey to 
sweeten it. Senor, in this family 
with which he took up his abode 
there was a girl of his own race, as 
truly beautiful as ever a maiden of 
Castilian blood could be.’ And her 
beauty was not cold and white like 
northern snows, but of our own 
country, warm with the fervor of a 
true woman, and her eyes of velvet 
could melt with the softness of our 
dewy nights and gleam with the 
brightness of stars. She was 
truly a daughter of the sun, and her 
beauty had dazzled the young men 
from far and near, but no one could 
see her but his heart beat higher in 
his breast. Yet, senor, for my 
nephew she was nothing; he passed 
her and never lifted his eyes to her, 
never answered her if she spoke. 
He saw nothing but the image of 
that golden-haired, blue-eyed, pale- 
faced Americana, and he was blind 
to the charms of another. To none 
of them did he speak unless he was 
obliged, but they saw that he car- 
ried with him his father’s terrible 
Cuchillo, and when he thought him- 
self alone, he would talk to it, so 
that they were sure he was mad. He 
would draw it forth and try its point 
and its keen edge, and then kiss ‘it 
with the long, clinging kisses a man 
only gives to his first love. They 
were afraid when they saw such 
strange passion, but as he was al- 
ways gentle to all in the house, they 
concluded to let him go his way and 
this melancholy might pass_ with 
time. 

‘There came a day when it hap- 
pened that at last he and La Bella 
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stood face to face in the wild woods, 
How such a thing came about is 
not for me to explain. It could never 
have happened with my people that 
a girl should go alone like that out 
of the sight of her mother; but your 
ways are not as our ways in the mat- 
ter of the freedom of women. ‘They 
declare, so it is said, that she had 
gone merely to gather herbs or some 
such thing; I say again | know not; 
it is all equally unaccountable to 
us. 
“But there she stood alone in the 
woods, a mile from the ranch, and 
my nephew approached her. She 
showed no fear at his coming, but 
looked him calmly in the face and 
spoke to him gentle words. And 
he, he poured out his whole soul be- 
fore her, his sleepless ardours, his 
agony of longing, his determination 
to possess her. He knelt before her, 
he prayed her to reach out her hands 
and touch him, to give to him one 
smallest token that she would one 
day yield to his wish; but no, she 
remained cold; neither did she blush 
and turn away, but with calm un- 
concern told him what he desired 
was impossible, for she could have 
no love for a man who was not of 
her own race. It gave her no pleas- 
ure to hear such frantic words of 
passion—the American women do 
not understand, they cannot even 
pity the agony into which the strong 
love of a man can throw him. 
“And when at last he saw and un- 


derstood that he was nothing to her, 
that never with his most fervent 
longings could he melt her cold 
heart, then, senor, then, the unhappy 
boy turned one terrible look, a look 
at once of fury and of love, upon her 
as she stood there in all her pride 
of beauty and with a sudden motion 
he drew from his breast the blade 
that thirsted for the heart’s blood of 
an American and held it aloft as :f 
to strike; yet so brave was she that 
she trembled not at all but gazed at 
the bright blade unflinchingly, Sud- 
denly he lowered his hand to his 
face and pressed his lips to the cold 
steel with all the fervent, frantic 
passion of a happy lovers’ rapturous 
kiss. And then in the twinkling or 
an eye, with a single turn of his 
wrist, he buried it up to the very 
hilt in his own heart and fell dead 
upon his face at her feet. 

“Thus he died, senor, my most un- 
happy boy; and she, whose beauty 
was the cause of his overthrow, fled 
horror-stricken to tell what had 
been done. And when the people 
came together and took up his body 
to bury him, behold! a miracle had 
happened. For the earth, that is 
our mother, had not accepted of his 
heart’s blood, not willing to take it 
and draw it down into her bosom; 
neither was any smallest stain of it 
to be seen there upon his lifeless 
corpse. The blood had been drunk 
up to the last drop by the thirsty 
steel.” 
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A CLOSE CALL 


BY H. GERALD CHAPIN 


OL. J. Armoy Knox, founder 
C of “Texas Siftings,” lit a cigar 

—long and black—and settling 
back slowly in his arm-chair quer- 
ied: 

“Did any of you ever hear of my 
escape from that dreadful desper- 
ado, Loco Bill?” 

None of the little group seated in 
the lobby of a New York hotel 
which makes a practice of catering 
to “Southern trade,” openly con- 
fessed to having already heard the 
tale, so the Colonel proceeded. 

“At the time ‘Siftings’ was found- 
ed, | was representing a well-known 
sewing machine company, and not 
liking to swap a sure thing for what, 
after all, was only a chance, I was 
holding on to the old line until the 
new business got a good start. [The 
same office served for both, a long 
room with a dozen or more desks 
for agents and clerks, my own sanc- 
tum being a little railed-off enclo- 
sure at the end. 

“Now, in an adjoining county 
about one hundred miles away as 
the crow flies, there lived, moved 
and had his being a certain gentle- 
man of the cow-puncher persuasion 
commonly referred to as ‘Loco 
Bill” One day Mr. William (sur- 
name then unknown) had a differ- 
ence of opinion with the town post- 
master, and news being scarce about 
that time, one of our young men 
‘Wrote it up.’ It made good enough 
‘copy, so it went into the paper, 
and everybody proceeded to forget 
all about it until one day the follow- 
ing arrived: 

“ ‘mister editor off Tex. siftings nox 

‘I just seen your paper off last 
Saturday now you—if you think— 
you that im againg to stand four 


dont no 
nothin about me that story about 


anny off such talk you 


me and jim sanders was a lie 
i never got throne out off no salloon 
and jim could prove it only i drawed 
first now just wait—you and when 
i get into town im a going to plug 
you so get heeled 
yore trew friend 
Bill Hickson.” 


“This was not particularly reas- 
suring, although the advice to ‘get 
heeled’ was evidently well meant, 
and my ‘trew friend’ Bill Hickson 
seemed a lover of fair play. 

‘Somehow the contents of the let- 
ter leaked out, and it was remark- 
able how disinclined we became to 
attending on would-be subscribers; 
that is, until it was certain that they 
were subscribers. A few weeks 
rolled by and we had about con- 
cluded that Mr. Hickson had made 
up his mind to forego the promised 
vengeance, when one sultry after- 
noon the quiet of the office was 
rudely broken. 

“ “Say, is Col. Knox here?’ 

“There, standing in the doorway 
and almost filling it, was a gaunt, 
wiry cowboy. I don’t suppose that 
he could have been more than six 
feet tall, but at that moment he 
looked ten. I glanced about the 
room, and such concentration of of- 
fice work had seldom been seen. 

“ “Say, where’s Col. Knox?’ 

“No reply, but a sliding move- 
ment on the part of two or three 
was indicative of a prompt disap- 
pearance under desks. 

“ “Say, what’s the matter with you 
fellers, anyway? Are you all deaf? 
I’m after Col. Knox.’ 

“The last phrase proved the fin- 
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isher. Where my eye had rested 
on a roomful of busy clerks, it now 
only encountered a row of bare fur- 
niture. From my position at the 
rear end of the room I was invisible 
to our caller. A near-by window 
gave hope of escape, and I moved 
stealthily toward it. 

““Doggone it,’ the voice contin- 
ued, ‘the boss told me to tell Colonel 


Knox that his agent ain’t sent out 
the machine yet to the Bar X ranch, 
and it ought ter been there a week 
ago, but I guess the barkeep must 
a got mixed when he told me this 
was the place, and sent me to a lot 
of locos.’ 

“A clatter of hoofs was heard, 
and the presence had departed from 
the office.” | 


REMEMBRANCE 


BY ROY FARRELL GREENE 


A little song that once she sang to me, 


A simple ballad al! devoid of art, 


Hath by some subtle spell of magicry 


Rang sweet thro’ all these years within my heart. 


The scent of honeysuckles ripe with June, 


A red-breast robin’s matin to his mate, 


Seems pregnant with the quavers of a tune 


My heart still holds, sweet aftermath of Fate. 


E’en when a choir’s anthem through the nave 


Re-echoes, then I see, or seem to see, 


Arise from Recollection’s well-kept grave 


The little song that once she sang to me. 


Benedictine monastery of Schoptliam. 


Monks Brew Beer and 


Conduct a Restaurant 


BY RUSSELL HARPER 


UCH has been written of 

M the recent religious trou- 
bles in France, including 

the expulsion of the Carthusian 
monks from their monastery of La 
Grande Chartreuse, where for cen- 
turies this religious body in sombre- 
colored cassocks had _ distilled a 
liqueur taking its name from the 
order. The highest legislative body 
of France saw fit to restrict and also 
to abolish certain concessions made 
the Catholic church and the many 
monastic orders connected with it. 
This ruling compelled the monks 
to remove their monasteries to other 
countries, where they are free to 


pray and to distill their drinks. But 
in Bavaria, the little kingdom fam- 
ous for its beer and notorious on ac- 
count of its crazy ruler, Benedictine 
monks for many years have occupied 
a monastery where they pray, brew 
beer and conduct a restaurant un- 
der the direct patronage of the Gov- 
ernment. 

But few of the tourists who visit 
Munich, the capital of Bavaria, are 
aware of the presence of this Bene- 
dictine monastery, nestling in the 
beautiful valley of Schaftlarn, sur- 
rounded by towering, pine-clad 
mountains, one hour’s ride by rail 
from the capital. The museums and 
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art galleries, coupled with a taste 
of Munich beer, seem sufficient to 
satisfy the sight-seeing appetites of 
.the knights and ladies of the be- 
labeled suit-case while visiting 
Bavaria. They rush on to Tyrol 
without hearing a word of this fas- 
cinating and highly original monas- 
tery. 


The chapel. 


The train from Munich to Schaft- 
larn holds the record for slowness, 
for it creeps along at a snail-pace, 
stopping occasionally to permit the 
conductor and guards to_ stretch 
their limbs and enjoy an undisturbed 
yawn. The primitive farms, with 
women working in the fields, and 
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later the beautiful mountain scenery 
along the route, furnish sufficient 
interest to keep your stock of 
patience below the boiling point. 
When the hour has elapsed you find 
yourself in Ebenhausen-Schaftlarn, 
the station from which you must 
walk for ten minutes through the 
forest before arriving at the monas- 


tery in the valley below. 

On nearing the little valley you 
hear the familiar sound of the black- 
smith’s hammer as it strikes the an- 
vil. Guided by the rhythmical ring 
of the steel, you quicken your pace, 
and soon arrive at the shop. A tall, 
muscular figure, dressed in a black 
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Brother Martin, the head brewer. 


cassock, stands at the forge. ‘The 
light from the fire shines directly 
on him, and brings out in strong re- 
lief a smooth-shaven face, on which 
beads of perspiration blend with the 
grime of toil. The iron is brought 
to a white heat, and a strong, hairy 
arm thrusts the tongs in among the 
glowing embers and places the blaz- 
ing iron on the anvil. The figure 
in black pauses for a moment to 
bid you the time of day, and then 
goes on with his work. 

A few steps further on and you 
arrive at the inn, where the Bene- 
dictine monks provide you’ with 
every comfort. If the weather per- 
mits, you may sit under the chest- 
nut trees, where tables are placed, 
and enjoy your luncheon, cooked 
and seasoned to tickle the palate 
of the most exacting epicure. Beer 
is brought in stone mugs that con- 
tain a liter of the amber-colored 
liquid, and the monk that serves you 
explains with pride that it is a spec- 


ial brew known only to the monas- 
tery. Should you be a judge ot 
such beverages, undoubtedly you 
praise the brew and order more. 
The monk looks on this as a compli- 
ment to the monastery, and also as 
an addition to its income. 

After enjoying your luncheon and 
beer, you are at liberty to stroll 
about the grounds of the monas- 
tery and observe the monks at their 
different tasks. Some are hoeing 
in the garden, others are working in 
the stables, where the horses ‘and 
cows belonging to the monastery 
are kept. Chickens and ducks in 
abundance are found in a large en- 
closure in front of the stables. 
Mionks are cleaning the stalls and 
feeding the fowls in the yard. Each 
black-gowned figure at the begin- 
ning of the day has a certain task 
given him, and no matter how labori- 
ous it may be, he goes about it with 
a spirit that makes it a pleasure. 

Long before the sun is up the 
monks have left their meagre sleep- 
ing quarters and are at their prayers. 
Silently, to the sound of the great 


Father Norbert and his faithful dog. 
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“The Bénedictine Inn.’’ 


bell in the monastery tower, they 
file into the chapel, and with bowed 
heads go through their early morn- 
ing devotions. The chanting of the 
priests before the altar and the re- 
sponses of the kneeling monks be- 
gin as the last sound of the bell dies 
in the distance. Gradually the first 
rays of the sun slant through the 
stained glass windows, and fall upon 
the little band as it kneels on the 
cold stones of the chapel floor. 

This is a signal for the service to 
cease, and the monks then go quiet- 
ly to their different tasks. 

Though the Benedictine monas- 
tery of Schaftlarn has been in ex- 
istence for more than a ‘hundred 
years, yet it was only ten years ago 
that the monks erected a brewery. 
Prior to that time the monastery 
was dependent on gifts for its sup- 
port. It was through the kindness 
of the late King Ludwig II, who 
took a personal interest in the mon- 
astery, that a substantial grant was 
made by the Crown to enable the 


monks to buy the brewery plant. 
From the time of the purchase the 
inonastery has been self-supporting, 
and the superiority of its brew is 
recognized from one end of the 
kingdom to the other. 

At the entrance to the Benedictine 
brewery hangs a sign warning the 
public that no one, with the excep- 
tion of the monks, is permitted to 
enter, but by using a certain amount 
of diplomacy with Brotherr Martin, 
the head brewer, you may succeed 
in passing through the door behind 
which this mysterious brew origi- 
nates. The monk that is detailed 
to conduct you through the brewery 
first takes you to the engine-room, 
where the power is generated for 
the many departments. The engi- 
neer and his assistants dressed in 
their black cassocks seem so out of 
keeping with the flying wheels and 
flapping belts running at lightning 
speed. But they are thoroughly 
trained in their work, and the en- 
gine room shines like a new gold 
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piece. You are shown irom Ole 
department to another, aud in eacil 
you tind the same sombre-garbeu 
workers. tach one greets you and 
then turns to his duties. Your ques- 
tions are answered in a direct way, 
and that is all. 

Father Norbert, a Benedictine 
priest, personally superintends every 
detail of the monks work. Accom- 
panied by his faithful dog the priest 
may be seen at all hours of the day 
inspecting the different parts of the 
monastery. The brewery, the gar- 
den, and the stables are all under 
his watchful eye. Should you wish 
to order a few kegs of beer, you must 
see Father Norbert, who attends to 
the shipping of this delightful liquid 
that drowns sorrow for the moment 
but brings a dull headache next 
morning. Young chickens and ducks 
are also for sale, and many of the 
large poultry shops of Munich de- 
pend on Father Norbert for their 
stock. 
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The demand for the products ol 
the monastery has increased so rap- 
idly during the last few years that 
the monks have been compelled to 
ask the assistance of the peasants 
living in the neighborhood. ‘Llhese 
peasanis are employed by the mon- 
astery to aid in brewing the beer 
and attending to the farm. ‘The 
peasants of the mountains would 
rather work for the monks than for 
the other large land owners of the 
district, for better wages and shorter 
hours are given those that labor for 
the monastery. 

As you stand and _ watch the 
monks at their prayers or at work, 
you try to look back and lift the 
veil that hides their past. Why are 
they here? Men who are but at the 
height of strong manhood have 
given over their lives to the monas- 
tery. Why are they not out in the 
world, enjoying its pleasures and 
accepting its trials? Long you pause 
and reason so. But observe them 


Monk and peasants cleaning a beer vat. 
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more closely. See the look of con- 
tentment on their faces. They are 
at peace with the world, whose sor- 
rows and disappointments were dis- 
missed when they entered the mon- 
astery. The struggle of life in the 
open is now’ unknown to them. 


When one feels the sting of bitter — 


disappointment; when the heart is 
bowed down with sorrow and the 
last bit of hope has deserted you, 
-then it is that a hand held down to 
the depths is appreciated. It has 
been so with- the majority of these 
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monks. Their experiences in the 
world have been bitter ones, and in 
their present restful life they at 
least find the boon of peace of 
mind, 

When the life of a monk is spent 
the chapel bell tolls out the news 
to the peasants of the valley. The 
sombre-gowned figures assemble in 
their places, and following their 
prayers, the departed one finds his 
last resting place in the peaceful lit- 
tle burial-ground in front of the 
monastery. 


The Gold Hunters 


BY HOWARD WATROUS HALL 


Aye, wealth they missed—they failed—they go; 
The streams are silent where they sped; 

Their songs die down, their fires burn low, 
Their lodges stand untenanted. 


But still in memory’s ghostly glass 

Weird pictures rise through mist and storm-— 
The spicy camp, the dark spruce pass, 

The roaring fire and cabin warm. 


Still when the night has reached its tide, 
Bevond the city’s glare and din 
Again that far white trail I glide 
In squirrel coat and moccasin. 


I feel the lure of lands remote, 
On distant wing my spirits lift; 

O’er glassy lakes I fare and float, 
Through forests vast and dim I drift. 


lar from the city’s cant and care— 
The petty park, the shaven lawn— 

From peaks that half the world upbear 
I meet the red on rushing dawn. 
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Luther Burbank and Child Culture 


BY EDWARD 


HEN into a sleeping camp, 
lying secure in the sense 
of its strength and safety 
from attack, confident in the impena- 
trability of its defenses and lulled 
into sweet dreams by long immun- 
ity from the onslaughts of hostile 
forces, some ‘suddenly appearing 
enemy drops a bomb-shell, the effect 
cannot be more startling, the con- 
sternation more complete, than that 
caused to the educational, and in 
part to the religious, world by the 
latest theory promulgated by the 
horticulturist, Luther Burbank. 
Not that he intended to cause any 
such stir. Indeed, that was farthest 
from his thoughts, for the man who, 
living for long years in the quiet 
retirement of his Santa Rosa home, 
has accomplished such wonderful 
results in the realm of plant life, 
is the last one who would want to 
be brought into the noisy field of 


religious or educational contro- 
versy. 
It all came about accidently, 


through an interview which he 
granted a clergyman. Mr. Burbank 
is not one who rushes into print 


IRWIN 


with new theories, not even when 
long years of work and experimen- 
tation has proved beyond the per- 
adventure of a doubt the actual 
truth of those theories. He is not 
a theoretician. His way is to work 
along in his own quiet manner, 
without noise or fuss, doing things, 
getting results and letting the suc- 
cess of his experiments stand for 
expression of the theory which he 
has built up in his own mind. “Tf 
you want to get anything out of 
me,’ he told the writer recently, 
“you'll have to pump me. I’m not 
very good at saying things.” 

But once in a while a theory of 
his does find its way into print, to 
be seized upon eagerly by a public 
which has learned to listen to what 
he says as to law and gospel, and not 
infrequently to garbled, torn 
phrase from phrase, and patched to- 
gether again into some new form 
which expresses the exact opposite 
of what he meant to say. 

In his brief conversation with the 
clergyman, the talk drifted around 
to the subject of child culture, and 
Mr. Burbank gave utterance to 
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some opinions which he had formed 
upon the subject. [hese expres- 
sions were of so startling a nature, 
so widely at variance with those 
commonly accepted by the men who 
occupy the platform of the school- 
room and the pulpit, that the man 
to whom they were propounded 
could not forbear repeating them. 
And so they have passed from 
mouth to mouth, and into the public 
press, growing like the proverbial 
snowball on a downhill course, 
changing their original meaning as 
the chameleon is said to change his 
color. 

But all this has not been entirely 
unproductive of good. Not only 
has it awakened interest in a sub- 
ject of greatest importance to the 
country and its future welfare, but 
it has forced Luther Burbank to 
come out into the open, and in pure 
self-defense to state clearly what 
really are his views on child culture. 
At a banquet tendered him by the 
California State Board of Trade 
on September 14th, the horticultur- 
ist explained very explicitly his 
position. In this article I _ shall 
quote freely from the address which 
he made at that time and from in- 
terviews which he has accorded to 
myself and to others. 

Any one who knows Mr. Burbank 
would not be surprised that he, 
childless man though he is, should 
devote much study and attention to 
a subject so important to the future 
welfare of the nation as the proper 
education and upbringing of the 
child. It is not, after all, such a 
long cry from the training of plants 
to the training of children. And in 
his studies of these two branches 
of the kingdom of nature, he has 
not failed to observe the many 
similarities and analogies nor _ to 
take note of the fact that the same 
methods, modified only to accord 
with a more delicate organism, will 
produce practically the same results 
in children that they will in plants. 
“The difference between plants and 


children,” he said, “is that plants 
have a constitution, but no mina, 
while children have both a consti- 
tution and a mind as well. ‘This it 
is which makes the child so amen- 
able to whatever influences are 
brought to bear upon it. A child is 
the most susceptible thing in the 
world to influence, and if the force 
be applied rightly and constantly, 
when the child is in its greatest re- 
ceptive condition, the effect will be 
pronounced, immediate and perma- 
nent.” 

While our present educational 
system, according to Mr, Burbank, 
is the best that has as yet been de- 
vised, it has many defects, and 
there is need for radical change. 
The most serious defect is the fail- 
ure of the teachers to make sufh- 
cient allowance for individuality. 
Children differ greatly; no two are 
alike, for nature never makes two 
things alike. An eminent scientist 
says that there are not two blades 
of grass exactly alike in all the 
world. And yet children are treated 
as if they were all cast-in the same 
mold. They are crammed full of 
things they don’t wish for and 
things they don’t need. They are 
sent to school for years to learn 
things that can be of no earthly 
benefit to them. Nature is not al- 
lowed to have her own way with 
them. They go to school too early 
in life and are kept there too long. 
If a child is left alone, the time will 
come in its life when it will want to 
learn, when it is hungry for know- 
ledge. But we are not content to 
wait for that time to come. We 
force them ahead, to their own 
great loss. 

“Our educators,’ says Mr. Bur- 
bank, “need to be _ educated. I 
think the time will come when 
children will be educated to take 
care of themselves—to be more in- 
dependent, more individual. Indi- 
viduality is the most valuable of all 
endowments, the very quality upon 
which progress depends. Our pres- 
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ent educational system takes little 
or no account of this. Children are 
all filled up with the same kind oi 
information—like so many little 
bottles—and how much is lost by 
the process we can never know. 

“The most valuable thing in the 
progress of a race is the individual- 
ity of its great men—the very qual- 
ity that makes them great, and that 
they have preserved in spite of the 
leveling aim of education.” 

The greatest teacher of childhood 
should be Nature. Send the child 
out to get acquainted with her. Let 
it make playmates of the sun and the 
wind and the flowers. Let it drink 
in the purity of the out-of-doors, 
the natural foe of all that is cramp- 
ing and degrading and that tends 
to lower the standard of manhood. 
The child may not learn as much 
about the structure of a plant, but 
he will know the plant when he sees 
it, and love it. His knowledge of 
the anatomy of a grasshopper may 
be somewhat more limited, but the 
creatures of the field and the wood 
will be his friends. In short, give 
the child more of nature and less of 
artificiality, and the result will be 
for the betterment of the human 
race. Such, in brief, is what Luther 
Burbank would teach. 

Mr. Burbank has been credited 
with saying that it would be possi- 
ble in time to breed a race of great 
men, geniuses, specialists in various 
lines. The idea is not a new one. 
Within the past few months it has 
been advanced by some one else— 
a man who announces his intention 
of starting a colony where young 
and healthy individuals of all races 
are to be brought together and en- 
couraged to mate, in the hope that 
from the children of parents physi- 
cally and intellectually superior may 
spring in time a race finer and more 
nearly perfect than any now in ex- 
istence. But Luther Burbank never 
advanced any such theory. Indeed, 
what he does say is the very oppo- 
site of that idea. “Nature alone can 


produce the genius in art or science, 
the great painter or the poet, the 
humble, patient worker to do the 
day’s work. How far a future en- 
lightenment and _ intelligence and 
moral responsibility in selection will 
affect the improvement of the race 
and perhaps eliminate the tendency 
to disease or crime no one may sav. 
But a pre-conceived and mapped out 
crossing of bloods finds no place 
in the making of peoples and na- 
tions. The genius is not produced 
by intention.” 

Environment and heredity—these 
are the two great forces acting up- 
on the individual, be that individual 
plant or child. One is as important 
in the development as the other. 
Environment is acting in the pres- 
ent; heredity has been acting 
through all the past ages—for 
heredity, as the term is used by 
Luther Burbank, is the sum-of al! 
past environments. 

If the ancestors of a child have 
in past generations been surrounded 
by environments vicious and de- 
basing in their tendencies, the effect 
descends to the child through 
heredity and it is predisposed to- 
ward a lower standard of life. If 
the environments have, on the other 
hand, been good and healthy, the 
child will be predisposed toward a 
higher plane of life, mentally, mor- 
ally and physically. 

Yet heredity, powerful factor 
though it is, born as it is into the 
child, and drawn in with the 
mother’s milk, is not all powerful. 
Where it comes into conflict with 
the other great factor in the devel- 
opment of the child, environment, 
the chances are that the latter will 
win. But not always. “In child 
rearing,” says Mr. Burbank, “en- 
vironment is equally essential with 
heredity. Mind you, I do not say 
that heredity is of no consequence. 
It is the great factor, and often 
makes environment almost power- 
less. When certain hereditary ten- 
dencies are almost indelibly  in- 
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grained, environment will have a 
hard battle to effect a change in the 
child, but that a change can be 
wrought by the surroundings we ail 
know. The particular subject may 
at first be stubborn against these 
influences, but repeated application 
to the same modifying forces in 
succeeding generations will at last 
accomplish the desired object.” 

Whence it may be seen that, ac- 
cording to the theories of the pro- 
pounder of this new doctrine, too 
much must not be expected in too 
brief a period in the case of the 
human race, any more than in that 
of a plant. Generations, often many 
of them, are necessary for the de- 
velopment of any great structural 
or fundamental changes in a species 
or variety of a plant. Why, then, 
should we expect to see in a few 
short years any great transforma- 
tion in the physical, mental or moral 
nature of man, especially in view 
of the fact that it takes a great deal 
longer for the individuals of the hu- 
man race to attain maturity than 
for those of most kinds of plants. 
Indeed, the period which we might 
expect to elapse before any such 
changes could be noticed would 
probably be much greater, were it 
not for the fact stated by Mr. bur- 
bank that in man we find that the 
force or influence necessary to effect 
a transformation is extremely slight. 
“That is why environment plays 
such an important part in the de- 
velopment of man.” 

It is, therefore, by the practical 
application of this great principie 
that the human race is to attain the 
ultimate. And the place to begin 
is not with the adult but with the 
child, as the child responds more 
readily to environment than any 
other creature in existence. ‘The 
changes wrought in the child from 
the influence without become con- 
stitutional and ingrained. A _ child 
absorbs environment. 

The proposition, then, becomes 
obvious. Surround the child with 


the proper influences to make him 
what you would have him. If you 
would make him a criminal, place 
him in criminal surroundings; let 
him breathe the air of criminality ; 
poison his delicate sensibilities with 
vicious companions, vicious ideas, 
vicious books. If you would make 
him all that a man should be, strong 
in body, vigorous in intellect, pure 
in morals, give him environments 
in accordance with such standard. 

The result may not be complete 
success in One generation. Hered- 
ity, it must be remembered, is also 
at work, and if the hereditary ten- 
dencies be at variance with the en- 
vironmental influences, the result is 
not unlikely to be a compromise. 
But if the process be carried to its 
logical conclusion through succeed- 
ing generations, the ideal aimed at 
will in time be attained. 

To one who does not know 
Burbank and his methods of work 
it may seem somewhat surpris- 
ing that a man whose life work is 
with plants should interest himself 
so greatly in sociological problems, 
as it is evident that he has done. 
But aside from the influence on the 
matter which his personality, ex- 
hibited in his tenderness and love 
for his fellowmen as individuals and 
as a race, could not help but have, 
the very nature of his work would 
suggest the theory which he has just 
made public. 

When the early pioneers of ’49 
plodded their weary way across the 
deserts and plains in search of the 
promised land, the El Dorado, the 
land of gold, they trampled under 
foot what might have been sheets 
of beaten gold. The plains them- 
selves appeared covered with a 
cloth of gold more marvelously rich 
than was ever spread for the feet 
of kings, more far-reaching than the 
limits of human vision. Had never 
a grain of the precious metal been 
washed from the streams of the 
State, still would California have 
been the Golden State, for from the 
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coast to the Sierras, from the bor- 
ders of Oregon to those of Mexico. 
grow in coyntless myriads the 
flower which is now the floral em- 
blem of the State, and to which has 
been given the name _ Escholtzia 
californica, the California poppy. 
The petals of this flower are a rich 
golden  yellow—except that now 
and then one finds a single specimen 
along the center of one of the petals 
of which runs a fine thread of pur- 
ple. 

Here, then, is the origin of one 
of the latest productions of Luther 
Burbank—the purple California 
poppy. The scientist took one of 
the flowers having this little strea‘ 
of purple and planted its seed. The 
ultimate result was a plant the blos- 
soms of which were entirely purple 
as regards their petals. 

But this was not done in one 
generation. The process was longer 
than that. It was one of selection 
and elimination. Those plants of 
each generation which showed a 
widening of that purple streak were 
retained and their seed planted. The 
rest were discarded. And in each 
succeeding generation the purple 
was more evident, the gold a little 


less. Finally only the purple was 
left. 
It is along this line that Luther 


Burbank has accomplished such 
wonderful results in the production 
of new varieties and species. Selec- 
tion and elimination working with 
environment are his tools. To a 
man trained to grasp broad princi- 
ples the application of the same 
methods to the human race is only 
logical. The idea is not a new one 
to him. It has worked itself out 
along with his daily work. He had 
only to put it into words. 

In the treatment of a child he 
would only follow the teaching of 
nature. 

And the scientist, sitting back tn 
the quiet valley of the Sonoma, 
apart from the confusing influences 
of life seen too close at hand, looks 
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on into the future and sees there 
the great possibilities that await 
this nation. Hle sees a time when 
insanity will be reduced, when sui- 
cides and murders will be fewer 
and man will become a being of 
fewer mental troubles and bodily 
ills. And the reason? “We in 
America form a nation with the 
bloods of half the peoples of the 
world within our veins. We are 
more crossed than any other na- 
tion in the history of the world, 
and here we meet the same results 
that are always seen in a much- 
crossed race of plants; all the worst 
as well as all the best qualities of 
each are brought out in their full- 
est intensities, and right here is 
where selective environment counts. 
All the necessary crossing has been 
aone, and now comes the work of 
elimination, the work of refining un- 
til we shall get an ultimate product 
which will be the finest human race 
that has ever been known. Many 
years will pass before the finished 
work is attained, but it is sure to 
come. The characteristics of the 
many peoples that make up this na- 
tion will show in the composite 
with many of the evil characteris- 
tics removed, and the finished pro- 
duct will be the race of the future. 
“As time goes on in its endless 
and ceaseless course, environment 
will crystallize the American na- 
tion. Its varying elements will be- 
come unified, and the weeding-out 
process will probably leave the fin- 
est human product ever known. The 
color, the perfume, the size and 
form that are placed in plants will 
have their analogies in the compos- 
ite, the American of the future.” 
And how is this to be attained; 
what is to regulate it, if regulated 
it can be? The answer is the crux 
of Mr. Burbank’s theory, and it is 
the stumbling block over which the 
dogmatist and the holder of old tra- 
ditions fall. It is this which has 
brought down upon his head the 
accusation from the narrow-minded 
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_and the short-sighted of being a de- 


stroyer of the faith, one who strikes 
at the very foundation of religion. 

“Rear children properly. Don't 
feed them on maudlin sentiment or 
dogmatic religion. GIVE THEM 
NATURE. Let their souls drink 
in all that is pure and sweet. Rear 
them, if possible, amid pleasant 
surroundings. If they come into 
the world with souls groping in 
darkness, let them see and feel the 
light. Don’t terrify them in early 
life with the fear of an after world. 
There was never a child that was 
made more noble and good by the 
fear of a hell. Let nature teach 
them the lessons of good and proper 
living, combined with an abundance 
of well balanced nourishment. 
These children will grow to be the 
best men and women. Put the best 
in them by contact with the best 
outside. They will absorb it as a 
plant does the sunshine and the 
dew.” 

Striking at the foundations of re- 
ligion? No man is more truly re- 
ligious than Luther Burbank, al- 
though his religion may not be that 
of the doctrinarian, and it may not 
be formulated in a creed. Seeing 
as he does day by day in the plants 
with which he works the manifes- 
tations of some greater Power than 
any we know, how would it be pos- 
sible for him to be _irreligious? 
Those to whom his words come as 
a shock are themselves unable to 
see that he is himself one of the 


best examples of the power of en- 
vironment. He was born in New 
England and lived there until carly 
manhood, when he came to Califor- 
nia to carry on his chosen work 
with plants. And the man, brought 
up in a section of the country where 
religious ideas are as hard and cold 
as the New England winters, has 
responded to the influences of a 
climate which tends to thaw out any 
coldness and hardness that may be 
in the nature of a man. His soul 
has been sweetened by the perfume 
of the flowers among which he lives 
and works. The soft breezes that 
blow down the valley in which his 
home stands exerted their 
spell upon him. The clear blue of 
the California skies is reflected in 
the purity of his soul. Nature has 
worked her wondrous charm to pro- 
duce a Man. 

What matters the name which he 
applies to that which he worships, 


“Whether it be Law or Love or 
God or Power?” 


He has learned the lesson taught 
him by his life among the plants, 
that the dominating force of the 
universe is Love, not death and fear 
of punishment. It is love that makes 
for tenderness and strength and 
directs the heart of a child upward 
toward the light. It does not leave 
him trembling on the edge of a hor- 
rible pit, warping his soul with fear 
lest he fall therein. 
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The Military Awakening of China 


BY LIEUTENANT CONSTANT CORDIER, U. S. A. 


ter of the continent of Asia lies 

the most ancient of the nations 
of the world—China. Glancing at the 
map one sees a vast territory, em- 
bracing Manchuria, Mongolia, 
Kashgaria and Thibet; great des- 
erts, immense steppes, long and 
deep rivers, and mighty ranges of 
mountains. In part of this area, 
the most dense population of the 
globe lives, some on land, some in 
boats, and others in floating gardens 
and houses on rafts. 

Of this empire less is known than 
of other domains. From time to 
time, fragmentary knowledge has 
been carried thence by some ob- 
servant traveler. Here and there a 
page of history refers to some con- 
quest of the Celestial, or a relic of 
a lost art, but withal it is meagre 
and dim. As the present forces of 
civilization are drawing all nations 
in closer affiliation, in the future we 
may learn more of the annals of 
Cathay than have been chronicled 
in the past. Of the ancient dynas- 
ties, religion, customs of the people, 
etc., it is unnecessary to narrate, for 
it is a subject equally known by stu- 
dents of history. The mythology 
extends beyond the year 2207 B. C., 
the era of the first tablet of Chinese 
record. 

About 200 A. D., according to tra- 
dition, Rome sent an embassy to 
Peking ; and about 600 A. D. a Chris- 
tian monk preached Christianity in 
the land. These times were event- 
ful; civil commotions prevailed; re- 
ligious and political strife created 
many warring factions. The em- 
peror, Tai-tsung, was a famous or- 
canizer ; his army knew few defeats. 
Genghis Khan, the northern in- 


O: the east and piercing the cen- 


vader, captured Pekin and_ estab- 
lished the Mongolian dynasty. He 
welcomed Marco Polo, who _ re- 
turned to Europe with wonderful 
tales of the East. The glamor of 
the Orient was upon the Occidental ; 
he did not resist it, and to this day 
the fascination for that far-off land 
is lessened but little. In the seventh 
century the Tartars over-ran_ the 
land, established the Mantchu reign, 
and widened by conquest the boun- 
daries of the empire. That these 
were a war-like people all evidence 
attests. 

Until about 1800 little intercourse 
existed between the Chinese and the 
white races. In 1820 the Opium 
War began, and this conflict with 
Great Britain desultorily continued 
until the summer of 1842. ‘The 
Caucasian had triumphed. <A war 
indemnity, cession of territory and 
the opening of her ports to foreign 
commerce were the humiliating 
terms of the treaty of peace. In 
1844 the United States despatched 
her first envoy to China. At this 
period, intercourse existed between 
foreign ministers and _ provincial 
viceroys, the throne dealing indi- 
rectly with the powers. In 1856 
the allied forces of Great Britain 
and France invaded Chinese terri- 
tory, and in 1860 the yellow troops 
were routed in the battle of Pal-li- 
kao, after a stubborn’ defense. 
Shortly after, Pekin fell into the 
hands of the Europeans. A treatv 
was made by China with Great Brit- 
ain, France, the United States and 
Russia, in 1858, known as “The 
Treaty of the Open Door.” The 
most important negotiation, how- 
ever, was the Burlingame Treaty, 
as a result of which China was ad- 
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vanced to a more reputable rank 
among the powers. In 1870 the 
Tientsin Massacre very nearly 


caused another foreign invasion, but 
war was averted. The Tai-Ping Re- 
bellion brought forth the first Eu- 
ropean organization of the Chinese 
army—that they fought well under 
the leaaership of Gordon has been 
heralded to the world. Now fol- 
lowed the war with Japan. China 
was defeated. What was the result? 
Did she abandon her task of train- 
ing and equipping a military force? 
Only partially. The manufacture 
of arms and munitions were com- 
menced. Her arsenals teemed with 
stores. Provincial troops were 
formed, varying in efficiency from 
the picked corps of the north to the 
rickshaw soldier of the south. 

That the military awakening of 
China began at this time and has 
since gained momentum there is lit- 
tle room for doubt. 

The Boxer trouble in Ig00 may be 
considered as the source from which 
the great machine of the future will 
expand into an army, that can be 
compared only to the phalanxes or 
legions of the past. That China is 
following closely in the footsteps of 
Japan, Nippon is only too well 
aware. Many Chinese’ youths 
have been enrolled in the cadet corps 
of the Japanese cities. Japanese 
officers, together with others, drill 
her troops. And now that Japan 
has emerged the victor from a great 
conflict with a white race, in which 
the enemy were disastrously de- 
feated in nearly every battle, where 
the Japanese were rarely repulsed 
in a skirmish, the militant spirit 
will be more strongly aroused; 
Japan’s influence will be augmented, 
and the ever-occult mind of the 
Celestial will be applied to the art 
of war. 

The spirit of the Oriental, still ex- 
tant, so terribly felt in the Sepoy 
mutiny and the Eastern seas—em- 
braces every part of Asia—Hindoos, 
Parseés, Malays, Moslems, Chinese, 
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Japanese, and many Eurasians. ‘he 
Chinese, like the Japanese, have 
changed their policy; they welcome 
the improvements of the West, es- 
pecially in matters of military and 
naval warfare. Foreign officers 
train their forces; modern weapon: 
are in the hands of the troops; the, 
use the power of steam and elec 
tricity, and appear to be progressing 
with some deep-laid policy. China is 
biding her time. She realizes her 
inability to cope with science by 
numbers alone. Crafty 
exists to-day in Asia. 

A Chinese gentleman, scholar anc 
traveler, stood on the walls of Pe- 
kin, back of the Legations, where 
they were fortifying. “There lic 
the gates of the imperial city,’ he 
said. “Foreign guns cover their ap- 
proaches; guards of foreign troops 
appear armed in the city—and this 
is the capital of China, the seat oi 
power of hundreds of millions.” He 
half-smilingly raised his eyebrows, 
and passed down a ramp leading 
below. This was in 1904. What 
will the same citizen say in 1924? 

Very frequently soldierly quali- 
ties are denied the Chinese. Critics 
point to their defeat by the Japanese 
in 1894. To this can be attribute: 
the.advancement of Japan since the 
opening of her ports to foreign trade 
in 1854, while China has remained 
in a more comatose state. And 
again, China may minimize her re- 
pulses by comparing her old and 
many bannered army to her modern 
battalions. The old Mongolian or 
Thibetan forces, the Manchu or 
“Banner Troops,” and the “Green 
Flags,” represented a complicated 
condition in the military matters 
of the empire. That these units 
could advance but few pretensions 
to an efficient military force China 
has at last realized. A new army 
must be formed, foreign officers 
must school the troops, and modern 
material must supplant the obsolete 
weaponry of war. To accomplisl 
this, Li Hung Chang set out with 
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all his determination. Trained as he 
had been under Western soldiers, 
he sought German instructors for 
the imperial army. Under his 
direction, two corps were formed, 
one known as the Pei-yang army, 
recruited in the province of Pe-chi- 
li; the other, the Hu-pei army. ‘The 
great man did not survive to wit- 
ness the fruits of his labors, which 
are sO apparent to-day; for it is to 
his exertions that the elite com- 
mands were established. ‘wo vice- 
roys of eminent ability have unre- 
mittingly. taken up his work— 
Chang Shi Tung of Hu-pei and Wan 
Shi Tai of Pe-chi-li. ‘They have 
evidenced the greatest zeal, and are 
supported by a Japanese personnel, 
with salutary result. 

General Ma, on the Manchurian 
frontier, during the late war, had un- 
der him about 100,000 troops. Of 
these probably sixty per cent were 
effective. 

The writer was in China at this 
time, and was fortunate enough to 
see for himself part of the Chinese 
army. Of the Hu-pei troops the 
highest state of efficiency is yet to 
be attained—with the North China 
Corps they are not to be compared. 

Arriving at Pao-ting-fu, Pe-chi-li 
Province, in company with Captain 
C. T. Boyd of the American army, 
preparations were made to visit the 
great northern rendezvous, located 
on the outskirts of the prefecture. 
A call was accordingly made on 
the Fentai, or Military Governor, 
Yang Sen Tshung. Preceded by 
card bearers we entered the Yamen. 
His Excellency was extremely cour- 
teous, and after a half hour’s chat, 
permission was granted to inspect 
the forces. The General in com- 
mand at the camp provided us with 
mounts and escorts. 

Riding at a sharp pace through 
the city, we debouched on to a mili- 
tary road beyond the walls, and in 
a short time, cantering across a 
causeway, emerged on to a great 
plain. The scene that greeted our 
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eyes was exhilarating—one long to 
be remembered. 

Long, low-lying buildings 
stretched everywhere; walls bor- 
dered parades; ditches held streams 
of running water, and banners 
flaunted from regimental barracks. 
But the spectacle of the plain was 
the most vivid. Here thousands of 
foot troops were maneuvering, 
marching or executing the manual 
of arms, The sunlit barrels glistened 
as they were thrown from the order 
to the shoulder. Trumpets rang 
out; voices of command were heard, 
and the well-tamped plain shook 
and resounded with the tramp of 
many men. As we rode across the 
open, toward the Headquarters Ya- 
men, a brigade near the terrace pre- 
sented arms, and the field music 
sounded. Dismounting and ascend- 
ing the steps, greetings were ex- 
changed with Gen. Cheng Yung 
Chang, commander of the garrison, 
who was accompanied with his staff. 
An invitation was then extended to 
witness the review of the infantry 
by General Chang. A massed band 
of about a hundred drummers and 
trumpeters struck up a_ spirited 
quickstep, and in line of units, with 
the German “Goose Step,’ there 
swung by a magnificent column. 
They were superb, for their march 
was perfect. The music left the 
head of the troops, and facing the 
General, continued to play until the 
last battalion had passed. Two 
regiments were formed in front of 
the terrace. They executed many 
movements, to the delight and sur- 
prise of the visitors. They then pre- 
pared for battle. The General ad- 
dressed the Colonels, he indicated 
the object of attack—the further 
wall that skirted the plain, where 
a building pierced its centre. ‘The 
Colonels gave hurried orders, ani 
the first echelon moved to the at- 
tack, preceded by the scouts. Now 
each line formed successively with 
marvelous precision. All the rules 
for deployment under fire were care- 
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fully followed; groups guarded the 
flanks, support and reserve followed 
at proper distance; halt after halt 
was made; volleys were fired; the 


critical point was reached. Bayo- 


nets were fixed as the merged lines 
crept forward; fire was redoubled; 
a trumpet sounded the charge, and 
with a barbaric yell the crest of the 
wall was scaled. A terrible contest 
ensued, and then the recall sounded. 
It was so realistic that the Ameri- 
can officers who had followed the 
line, much fatigued from the run, 
were almost ready to convince 
themselves that they were partici- 
pating in an actual assault. The 
troops formed line, and to our 
amazement showed no_ signs of 
fatigue, after a run of about 1,500 
yards. The regiments, in double 
time, moved out and were dis- 
persed. 

In the close-order drill the align- 
ments were nearly perfect. Their 
arms and accoutrements were in ex- 
cellent service condition. 

The physique of the soldier in 
ranks was ideal. Officers, all of 
whom were Chinese, showed splen- 
did training, keenness and _ intelli- 
gence accompanied every move- 
ment. 

The uniform consisted of a blue 
drill material, not very conspicuous ; 
a turban cap (queue tied in coil be- 
neath), and military boots (Chinese 
pattern.) Equipment — cartridge 
belt, bayonet, haversack and Mauser 
rifle, cal. 27. 

The recruit is arduously trained. 
His haversack is filled with sand, 
beginning with a few ounces and 
increased to sixteen or eighteen 
pounds. He is drilled first without 
arms, then with accoutrements, and 
finally completely equipped. He is 
put through a course of athletics 
until thoroughly hardened. He is 
kept continuously occupied at some 
task, and his endurance is marvel- 
ous. 

A few parties of student officers 
and men were encountered, receiv- 


ing instruction in topography and 
surveying; range poles, chains, etc., 
were in the hands of apt pupils. A 
large contingent was passed _ at 
work on roads and bridges. 

In company with the General,.the 
party rode to the artillery plain. 
Twelve Krupp rifles, model 1895, 
were moved by hand. The gunners 
seemed to keenly appreciate their 
duties, for they went at their work 
with alacrity. The horses for the 
batteries had heen sent to Ma’s 
Camp, and the remounts had not 
been received at the depot, though 
daily expected. (A large herd was 
sighted later between Pekin and 
Pao-ting.) 

From the barracks, which were 
neatly kept, a visit was made to the 
target range. Here mounds of 
earth loomed up, showing a long 
line of German targets, the butts 
and companies superintended by 
their officers at practice. Stopping 
at the different firing points, the 
shooting was closely followed. Good 
scores showed the result of careful 
training. 

The General and the American 
officers each fired at 300 metres. 

The impression created by the 
visit is one that will be long remem- 
bered, so marked as to be indelibly 
associated with the future of the 
Fast. It is not the numerical 
strength of the Chinese army of to- 
day that is of weighty importance, 
but the possibilities that underlie 
it all. China has been helpless in 
the past, because she was weak in 
organization. Corruption has cost 
the Mongolian dearly—he has lost 
through failure to progress. He 
reasons well; the future will decide 
the fate of his nation through the 
acts of its people. He knows, now, 
the preponderant power that lies 
open to his success; and he is strug- 
gling to escape from the lethargy 
of centuries. Here is a great terri- 
tory populated by masses whose 
civilization was more advanced 
than any other in the East when at 
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its zenith. The picture of the Huns 
swooping down on Europe from out 
the wilds of Asia is still remem- 
bered, and in the mind of the Orien- 
tal lies that dream of conquest. 

The precautions now being taken 
to prevent prying eyes, or listening 
ears, from penetrating certain zones 
is known to many Europeans. The 
increased interest taken in military 
affairs, and the amazement that 
greeted the victories in the Russian- 
Japanese war are telling upon the 
Chinese. 

During an audience’ granted 
Captain Boyd, Mr. Graham-Simp- 
son, a war correspondent who was 
at Liao-Yang, and the writer, by 


Prince Pu Lun, in the Imperial City, 
Pekin, much curiosity was aroused. 
His Royal Highness eagerly plied 
the party for their opinion of the 
troops seen at Pao-ting. ‘Was 
there not some adverse criticism— 
some flaw in the system? There 
must be room for suggestion.” 
Many similar questions were asked. 
The details of the battle of Liao- 
Yang were interesting to the Prince. 
He said the future would perfect 
the defects of the present. 

Advancement or _ retrogression 
will in all probability add a formid- 
able power to the political arena, or 
witness a disintegration of an em- 
pire. 


The Call of Nature 


BY WILL H. HENDRICKSON 


As winter’s skirmishers retreat 
Back to their king’s domain, 
Content, when springtime takes her seat, 
O’er dwindled lands to reign, 
I call you out to life—new life, 
From cities foul and damp 
I call you out to full, free life 
Where dull cares never tramp. 


From counting room and sweatshop drear, 
From factory and toil, 
I call you out to life most dear— 
Out to the fertile soil. 
I call you out from slavery 
To where the song-birds fly ; 
I call you out, Come! Go with me 
To freedom’s earth and sky. 
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A charcoal sketch by E. H. Bennett, of the Presidio parade ground, looking from the 
great terrace, as proposed in the Burnham report. 


“A Dream of a Fair 


City’”’ 


BY ELEANORE F. LEWYS 


“Serene, indifferent as Fate, 
Thou sittest at the Western Gate.” 


RET HARTE knew whereof 
he wrote when he dedicated 
these lines to San Francisco, 
for the heretofore nonchalant 
apathy of his “Warder of Two Con- 
tinents’” was only matched by her 
colossal conceit. 

San Francisco, perched like Rome 
upon her “seven hills,” has gazed 
calmly, imperviously, indifferently, 
wrapped in her stoical  self-sufh- 
ciency as in a mantle, upon the world 
in general, for these many moons; 
the natural charm and advantages 
of her situation seemingly the one 
and impregnable excuse for her non- 
progression along the lines of arti- 


ficial improvement and_ ultimate 
beauty. 

Beginning at her very Gates, take 
for example the approach by sea of 
our city; the sweep of water front 
from Fort Mason on along and 
around to the Pacific Mail Docks; 
Potrero and Hunter’s Points; to the 
County limit itself; and there is not 
one line of beauty or grace in the 
buildings that crowd its shores, not 
a single instance to be noted (ex- 
cept possibly the Ferry Building) 
where man’s ingenuity has_ been 
brought to bear upon anything out- 
side of strict and hideous utilization. 
In this respect we certainly (as a 
city, and not a manufacturing cen- 
ter) hold the record, and come in 
second to none. 
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And the same may be said with 
truth of her interior; her blocked 
out, checker-board streets; her gray, 
square, rigid houses, with their pa- 
thetic Liliputian lawn patches, and 
her unadorned brick walls and cob- 
ble stones; the one mentionable 
oasis in this desert of cold grayness 
and irreproachable rigidity being 
the much-lauded Golden Gate park! 

The spirit of Commercialism has 


reigned supreme in this town of 
our’s; Commercialism, whose one 
idea of “building up” and improving 
a city has been the erecting of huge, 
top-heavy, monstrosities of office 
blocks, towering over, dwarfing and 
all but annihilating the narrow tun- 
nel of streets between them, with 
the rent at so many dollars per 
front foot. 
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But all earthly reigns are trar- 
sient, whether of governments, an- 
bitions or emotions; and so, aftcr 
nearly two years devoted to the de- 
velopment and perfecting of a 
Dream of a Fair City, has emerged 
the spirit of Beauty and Progress, 
Aestheticism and Practicability 
bined and impersonated in the archi- 
tect, D. H. Burnham and his asso- 
ciates, backed by the indomitabi- 


View showing the great Plaza, the proposed Opera House, and the City Hall, at the junction 
of Van Ness, Market and Panhandle extension. 


energy and monetary support of the 
“Association for the Improvement 
and Adornment of San Francisco. ’ 
This Association has expended the 
sum of $17,500.00 in the plans ani 
drawings alone of this scheme. 

If we “begin at the beginning ani 
go on to the end,” as the Cour! 
Clerk gravely told the “White Rab- 
bit” to do, in “Alice in Wonder- 
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The great Stadium or Amphicneater, at the north of Twin Peaks, in a natural hollow, bounded 


by Clarendon and Parnassus Aves., Clayton and Stanyan Sts. 


land,’ we could fill volumes, pro- 
viding we had the ability to thor- 
cughly grasp and digest the enor- 
mity and grandeur of Burnham's 

plan, but limitation of space com- 
pells us to touch but lightly on the 
most important of his many ideas 
for the beautifying of our city, and 
to allow the accompanying plans 
and maps to speak more eloquently, 


comprehensively and withal more 
concisely than we ourselves could 
do. 

Perhaps the most attractive fea- 
ture of Burnham's plan is that point 
or nucleus which he calls the “Civic 
Center.” This idea is carried out 
to perfection, with the Capitol build- 
ing as the “Civic Center” in Wash- 
ington, admitted by most people to 
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Elevation of the proposed entrance to Twin Peaks, at the end of Market St. 
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This is the extension of the Panhandle of Golden Gate Park, ending at the junction of Van Ness Ave. and Market St. 


be the most beautiful City in the 
Union, with its squares or circles oi 
verdure, forming hubs from which 
other streets radiate, like spokes on 
a wheel; so our Civic Center (which 
will be about where the City Hall 
now stands) will have streets di- 
verging to all railroad stations and 
principal localities in the various 
portions of San Francisco, with their 
different sub-centers, 

This Civic Center will comprise: 


City Hall, 

Hall of Justice, 

Custom House, 

Appraiser’s Bldg., 

State Bldg., 

Post Office; 

and secondly,— 

Library, 

Opera House, 

Concert Hall, 

Municipal Theater, 
Academy of Art, 

Technical and Industrial School. 
Museum of Natural History, 
Museum of Art, 

Academy of Music, 
Exhibition Hall, and 
Assembly Hall. 


All roads will lead to this Center, 
this nucleus of all administrative, 
aesthetic and literary interests, the 
pivot on which this great city will 
turn, and around which it will have 
its being. 

The treatment of our hills is cer- 
tainly a vital question, for we are 
blessed with more than the Lion's 
share of them; to quote from Burn- 
ham’s Report: 

“It may be stated in general that 
the tops of all high hills should be 
preserved in a state of nature, while 
their slopes below should be clothe: 
with trees, not presenting a_ hori- 
zontal line where they leave off 
above, but a line adapted to the 
varying conditions of each case. 
(This does not refer to the line sur- 
rounding the hill horizontally at its 
base.) 
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High in the hills grouped about the Twin Peaks, yet sheltered by them, it is proposed to estab- 
lish an Athenaeum, overlooking the Laguna de la Merced, the Park and the ocean. 
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A charcoal sketch of Twin Peaks and the end of Market St., by E. H. Bennett, 


Plan of the civic center, situated-at the end of the Panhandle extension, corner Market St. 
and Van Ness Ave., showing Van Ness Ave. *xtended to the Mission and County line, and % 
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“Where terraces are proposed 
they should’ be built in such a way 
as to modify the hills whose out- 
lines are too ragged or violent. 

“It is proposed in general to ac- 
quire for public purpose those slopes 
of the hills too steep for building ; 
and where contour roads run 
through resident districts to reserve 
from 50 to 100 feet in addition on 
the lower side, in order to retain in 
some degree the outlook over the 
city, 
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sive terraces and carrying the eyc 
to the summit.” 

And so, by this method, ‘Tele. 
graph Hill, that scarred old veteran 
will become youthful again, ani 
blossom like a rose. 

Is there anything more utterl\ 
desolate and dreary than an aban- 
doned cemetery? Is not “Laure! 
Hill” an eyesore to the public? The 
well-kept, remembered graves arc 
gloomy enough, Heaven knows, bu! 
how compare with them, the worm. 
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The proposed embellishment of Telegraph Hill, showing Washington Square and typical play- 


park, facing Montgomery avenue in the foreground. 


“It has been suggested that the 
actual road-way of those streets too 
steep for driving be narrowed by 
the reservation of planting spaces. 
This treatment would redeem in a 
measure the furrowed effect of the 
city skyline. 

“All streets ending abruptly at a 
hill should be planted out, making 
an entrance to the park above. The 
latter would be attained by winding 
pathways passing through succes- 


eaten railings, decayed tombstones, 
and neglected shrubbery of the for- 
gotten dead! 

One of Burnham’s plans is to turn 
abandoned cemeteries into parks. 

Another, “to extend Market Street 
to the ocean; to erect a public 
amphitheater commanded by natural 
hill-sides; to establish recreation 
piers and yacht harbors, to create 
athletic grounds for men = an! 
women, including open-air gym- 
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nasia, club-houses for recreation and 
refreshment, and swimming pools; 

“The treatment of the Presidio in 
its relation to the city, involving a 
double program: 

“(1) The arrangement of a trol- 
ley loop and drives leading to con- 
courses from which the finest views 
may be enjoyed by the people, and 

“(2) The treatment of the slopes 
to the north, commanding a future 
drill-ground for public reviews and 
maneuvers. 

“Boulevards reaching south of 
Market Street and the Presidio, 
Ferry and railroad terminals. 

“A system of boulevards and ave- 
nues schemed to facilitate the cir- 
culation of traffic throughout the 
city, and avert future congestion,—- 
studied with a view to the relations 
and future growth of the various 
districts of ‘centers’ of activity.” 

Under the conditions of Burn- 
ham’s plans, the much talked-of 
Boulevard along the bay shore into 
and through San Mateo County, 
would be a reality; the reclamation 
of Chinatown, (that blot on our 
city’s escutcheon) into one of the 
most thriving and valuable of busi- 
ness centers, would become a fact; 
the ocean drive around Presidio, a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever; 
while the Outer and Inner Boule- 
vards would compare favorably, as 
proposed by Burnham, with those 
of Paris. 

The Panhandle extension to the 
Mail Docks is undoubtedly one of 
the most important features of Burn- 
ham’s plans; solving, as it does, the 
problem of rendering more acces- 
sible the large parks already in exist- 
ence, and opening up the following 


arteries :— 


Market Street, extending on the 
East to the ferries, and on the West 
around Twin Peaks to the ocean. 

The Panhandle extending to the 
Park and Beach. 

Van Ness Avenue, extending to 


Mission St. and County Line. 

An avenue in prolongation of the 
Panhandle South of Market Street 
to the bay. 

Involving a whole block, lined on 
either side with a double row ol 
black acacias and shrubbery, it will 
meet Market Street at Van Ness 
Avenue, and form a large plaza, from 
which wide thoroughfares will di- 
verge in all directions. : 

This will create a boulevard the 
beauty of which will enable it to 
rank second to none; not excepting 
those of which the oldest and inost 
attractive cities of the Old World 
can boast. 

The colossal magnitude of Burn- 
ham’s whole scheme is at first be- 
wildering ; the expense it would en- 
tail, enormous; the time and labor 
used in its development, unlimited ; 
but follow its details, line by line, 
point by point, and you have before 
you an undertaking not at all im 
practicable; unheard of; stupen- 
aous; but a scheme of improvemen! 
which older cities,—Paris, Berlin, 
vienna, Moscow, London,—cities 
that do not possess one-tenth of our 
natural beauty and climatic advan- 
tages have profited by. 

What they have done, we can do: 
we are young, crude, inexperienced ; 
a little too content with the charms 
we already boast; too imbued with 
the idea that we are good enough 


as we are; but we have back of us © 


the blood of the “forty-niners”’; the 
unrelenting clutch (once we get hol« 
of a thing) of our typical Grizzly: 
and the broad-minded, breezy, un- 
limited enthusiasm (once we be- 
come awakened) of our Western 
winds! 

Do not let this “Dream of a Fair 
City” as planned by Burnham, slip 
from our sight like some beautiful 
desert mirage, public-minded and 
moneyed citizens of San Francisco! 
Do not let it be simply— 

“A Dream, and a Forgetting.” 
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With the New Books 


BY ARTHUR H. DUTTON 


UMBERLESS books purport- 
N ing to be descriptive of life in 
the nation’s capital have been 
written and foisted upon the public, 
which have been misleading and not 
infrequently downright absurdity. 
“The Awakening,’ by C. Wick- 
litte Yulee, is not one of these. lt 
is one of the best books pertaining 
to Washington life that has ever 
appeared. It describes life at the 
capital as it really is. Its charac- 
ters are such as may be found every 
year in Washington, and the dis- 
tinctions between the politicians and 
the parvenus on the one-hand, and 
the well-bred gentility of the old 
school on the other, are as clever as 
they are true. ‘ The inaccuracies in 
the book are so rare and so trifling 
that they may be said not to exist. 
For example, the intimation that a 
“dozen dinners at the White House” 
will establish social pre-eminence is 
a fallacy that was probably not 
meant. 

There is possibly a little too much 
of Congress permeating the story. 
There is, too, a constantly recurring 
breath of Fenianism which appears 
to be needless. Yet the types, as 
a general thing, are accurate, the 
book is cleverness itself, and the 
writer presents persons who are 
truly well-bred and cultured, as well 
as snobs, dunces and villains. 

The Neale Publishing Co., New 
York and Washington. 

* * 

Geraldine Bonner has fallen prey 
to the general epidemic of detective 
story-telling, and “The Castlecourt 
Diamond Case” is the result. It is 
written in the authoress’ best style, 
and while not a continuous narra- 
tive, its various parts all have a 
common point of concentration, ‘n 
the unraveling of a great mystery, 
which is seemingly a great crime. 


‘The reader's interest is awakened at 


the start and kept hanging on ten- 
ter-hooks until the last, when the 
affair is cleared up, but not in en- 
tirely conventional manner. 
kunk & Wagnalls, New York. 
x* * * 


Joseph Ware has given to th* 
world an epic entitled “The Divine 
Man,” which he modestly classifies 
as the lineal successor of the Lliad, 
the Aeneid and Paradise Lost. He 
announces in his “preview” (the 
“foreword” has gone the way of the 
banished “preface’) that the theme 
of the poem is the “progressive crea- 
tion and coronation of the highest 
life in man.” It is an ambitious 
allegory, in which dogmatic religion 
is reconciled with Biblican criticism 
and the march of science, aiming at 
the illustration, or, rather, the inter- 
pretation, of ultimate verities, as the 
poet sees them. In a sense, it is an 
apotheosis of the human soul, as 
understood by the poet. 

The True Light Publishing Co., 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio, and London. 

* * 


Did you ever read “Flames”, or 
‘The Garden of Allah,” or “A Green 
Carnation?” If you have, then you 
will take up “A Black Spaniel,” (one 
of Robert Hichens’ latest books), in 
the certainty that this story will hold 
your interest. uninterruptedly from 
beginning to end. 

It is an attack on vivisection, and 
all that this term means. Its cruelty, 
its utter disregard to the tortured 
nerves of dumb brutes; its unques- 
tioned practice under the name of 
science, when often it is carried on 
simply for the gratification of lusts 
which would insult the brutes them- 
selves, were they accused of them. 

“The Black Spaniel,” by Robert 
Hichens, Frederick Stokes & Co., 
Publishers, New York. 
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E. Phillips Oppenheim, author of 
“Anna the Adventuress,” strikes into 
a new line with this, his latest book, 
“A Maker of History.” 

The fates of four mighty nations, 
‘England, France, Germany and Rus- 
sia hang in the balance while Guy 
Poynton, the unconscious “Maker of 
History” is trailed by the blood 
hounds of the Parisian police ; and all 
because of a little slip of paper, 
blown from the open window of a 
car, out by the track side, and under 
a thicket into the field, reaches the 
grasp of Poynton, who after a long 
day’s tramp, has been resting there. 

The Cafe Monmartre, with its in- 
trigues, comedies and _ tragedies, 
plays an important part in this story 
which will not fail to fascinate 
lovers of remarkable and compli- 
cated plots. 

“A Maker of History”, E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. Little Brown & Co., 
Publishers, Boston, Mass. 

*x* * * 

“Beside a Southern Sea” is a novel 
by Elizabeth Bay Montague, dealing 
with the mismating of man and 
woman. The man, Charles Rich- 
mond, is a worldly creature, who 
never suspects that his wife, Lor- 
raine, can have any object or occupa- 
tion in life save the frivolities of so- 
ciety. She is ofa finer mold, and is 
wearing out her life, in loneliness 
and disappointment, until she finds 
in her brother-in-law, a Mr. John 
Richmond, her affinity. Their love 
is at first wholly platonic. Later, 
and suddenly, the couple awaken to 
the love of man and woman. The 
end is inevitable. They leave all for 
love. The book does not conform to 
the conventional or ethical stand- 
ards. 

The Neale Publishing Co., New 
York and Washington, 

* * 


The second volume of Elroy Mc- 
Endree Avery’s “History of the 
United States” has made its appear- 
ance, and is of even more intense 
interest than the first, which dealt 


Overland Monthly. 


with the period of discovery. The 
number in hand deals with the col- 
onization period, and describes at 
length the vicissitudes of the several! 


‘colonies of Spain, France, England. 


and Holland; the settlements of the 
Huguenots, the cavaliers, the Puri- 
tans and others from which our 
present population has mainly 
sprung. Like its predecessor, this 
volume is profusely illustrated. Noi 
only its maps, but its views and por- » 
traits are of themselves things oi 
absorbing interest to both the his- 
torical: student and general 
reader. Never has there been so 
exhaustive a history of the United 
States. If the remaining thirteen 
volumes keep pace with the first 
and second, the entire series will 
form beyond doubt the standaril 
American history. 

The Burrows Brothers Co., Cleve- 
land. 


THE PANAMA RIOT. 


The article on the “Panama Riot 
in 1850,” published in the January 
number of the Overland Monthly, 
was written by Mrs. P. M. Scooffy, 
who was an eye witness of the trag- 
edies enacted at that time. The 
article graphically describes the 


— 
Mrs. P. M. Scoofty. 


events which she experienced. Mrs. 
Scooffy is the widow of Mr. P. MI. 
Scooffy, a well-known merchant in 
San Francisco in the early days. 
who did a very successful business, 
having agencies in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America. 


| 
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Che men whom 
J habe seen suc- 
ceed best in life 
habe always been 
cheerful and hope- 
ful men, who 
went about their 
business with a 
smile on their 
faces, and took 
the changes and 
chances of this 
mortal life like 
‘men, facing rough 
and smooth alike 
as it came. 


| 


Lillian Burkhart, The 


Lady Dainty of Vaudeville at the Orpheum. 
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